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Arr. I. Orlando Furiofo: tranflated from the Italian of Ludovico 
Ariotto; with Notes. By John Hoole. 8vo. 5 Vols. 11. 118. 6d. 
Boards. Bathurit, &c, 1783. 


HE firft volume of this arduous and extenfive undertaking 
was publifhed fo long ago as in the year 1773 *. The 
fpecimen that Mr. Hoole then gave of his abilities to accomplifh 
what he had fo fuccefsfully begun, made us wait with impatience 
for its completion. After aten years intermiffion, we were ap- 
prehenfive, that, either through other engagements, or the la- 
bour of the undertaking itfelf, he had relinquifhed his defign. 
Thefe apprehenfions, however, are at length agreeably difli- 
pated. 
Ariofto, though nearly a ftranger in England (for of the for- 
mer tranflations, one has been long out of print, and exceed- 
ingly fcarce, and the other is beneath notice), is a poet well 
known to all who are the leaft converfant with the Mufes of 
Italy ; and fo frequently hath his poetical character been invefti- 
gated, that there remains little to be obferved upon it that has 
efcaped the notice of preceding writers. He has, indeed, the 
felicity to be of that clafs of poets, concerning whofe merits the 
critics are in general agreed: all, who have attentively perufed 
his incomparable poem, contemplating it, though with different 
degrees of rapture, in the fame point of view. Its beauties are 
as obvious, as its defects are palpable. The coldeft of his ad- 
mirers are thofe, who, taking their ideas of epic excellence from 


= the principles laid down by Ariftotle, or from the writings of 


Homer, whence Ariftotle’s principles are deduced, expect that 
every literary compofition fhould conform to the models of anti- 


— 





* See Review, Vol. XLVIII. p. 337- 
VoL. LXX. . G quity. 
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quity. They are difappointed at finding in Ariofto neither 
unity of defign, regularity of arrangement, nor due fubordinae 
tion of parts. Nor is it without offence that they perpetually 
meet with an incongruous mixture of incidents, ferious and co- 
mic, ludicrous and pathetic; in which, by a ftill greater viola- 
tion of propriety, the truths of Chriftianity are indifcriminately 
blended with the mythology of Paganifm. Ariofto feems to 
have no other way of evading the charges that may be brought 
againft him in a court of criticifm, than by denying its autho- 
rity, and refufing fubmiffion to its laws, The truth is, that 
confiding folely in the powers of genius, he has paid little re- 
gard to critical rules. The epic laws were either unknown to 
him, or, if known, he defpifed them. Pofleft of an imagina- 
tion infinitely powerful and exuberant, he has fubmitted himfelf 
entirely to its guidance. Proceeding as caprice or accident di- 
re&t him, he feizes upon every image that prefents itfelf, and, 
with the fearlefs intrepidity of a poetical Drawcanfir, he en- 
counters difficulties, feemingly from no other motive than the 
pleafure of fhewing how eafily he can overcome them. And, 
fuch is the predominancy of genius, that even while the feverity 
of criticifm condemns him, the critic’s judgment not unfre- 
quently contradicts his feelings; for, though his rafhnefs may 
be cenfured, his dexterity and addrefs feldom fail to exact our 
applaufe. His Pegafus, in fhort, fo far from being reftrained 
by critical dmnendls, feems even a ftranger to the rein; at one 
moment bounding over the fummits of Parnaflus, the abrupta 
Cacumina montis, or defcending by the moft perilous declivities 
with the precipitancy of a torrent; at another, {porting among. 
the flowers at.its foot, or gamboling on the plain; the rider in 
the mean while fitting perfectly at eafe, without the leaft fear of 
being difgraced, or difengaged from him. 

It is not, however, from the excentricity of genius alone that 
the conduct of the Orlando Furiofo is to be accounted for. The 
manners of the age in which Ariofto lived, in which the deco- 
rums of fociety, though perhaps as well underftood, were not 
fo {crupuloufly adhered to as in modern times,. had confiderable 
influence, not only in forming the character of the poet, but of 
his works. He lived at a period before the refinements of civil 
hfe had taught the paflions to ftoop indifcriminately to the arti- 
fice of difguife, when a licentious gallantry was the teft of po- 
litenefs, and a fantaftic fenfe of honour the fubftitute of virtue. 
His, too, was the age of joufts and tournaments, thofe legitimate 
defcendants of chivalry; of which it may be obferved, that 
though its former ferocious fpirit had fubfided, the gentler ex- 
ertions of its influence on the habits of life ftil! continued to ope- 
rate. Add to this, that though fuperftition and credulity were 
beginning to lofe fomewhat of that predominant and abfolute 
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nfcendancy over the human mind that had been exercifed for 
aves, their authority was not yet wholly rejected, even by the 
moft enlightened underftandings ; for they who had their doubts, 
{till wanted fortitude to lay afide their habits of reverence and 
refpeé&t: upon no ather principle, indeed, can the conduct of 
the poet hinfelf be accounted for. It is impoflible to fuppole, that 
he either believed, or expected his readers fhould believe, the one 
hundredth part of the improbable incidents with which his poem 
is crouded ; and yet it may be queftioned, whether what appear 
the abfurdeft of his fictions to a modern reader, were viewed in the 
fame ludicrous light by his cotemporaries. ‘Though at the fame 
time it muft be confefled, that there are inftances in which a 
{mile feems now and then teady to break through the aflumed 
gravity with which the poet has apparently veiled his real fenti- 
ments. But thefe inftances are rare, and not of fufficieht mag- 
nitude to combat the general opinion, that where Ariofto pro- 
fefles to be ferious, it is his intention to be fo. 

To undertake a tranflation of an author fo various, fo excen- 
tric, and fo unequal ; an author; who, connecting fubjects to- 
tally diffimilar, is in the fame breath fublime and familiar, pa 
thetic and grotefque, at leaft argues a confiderable portion of 
poetical courage. Mr. Hoole will probably be thought not to 
have over-rated his powers: for though, in entering the lifts 
with Ariofto, it is not to be expefed that he fhould gain the 
palm of victory, he is intitled to no {mall fhare of praile for 
being able to conteft it; like the lefs fortunate heroes of his ro- 
mantic poem, though he conquer not his antagonift, he efcapes 
without difgrace. 

Of Mr. Hoole’s fuecefs the following extraét may ferve as a 
fpecimen, at the fame time that it will convey fome idea of the 
inventive powers of his original : 

* Deep in a vale, conduéted by his guide *, 
Where rofe a mountain fleep on either fide, 
He came, and faw (a wonder to relate) 


Whate’er was wafted in our earthly fate 
Here 





* © Deep in a vale, conduficde]} Milton has tranflated a few lines of this paflage : 
His guide him brings 
Into a goodly valley, where he {ees 
Things that on’earth were loft or were abus’d, &c. 
ifs account of the Limbo of Vanity is wonderfully in the {pirit of Ariofto, and un- 
— the idea was caught from the Italian poet. This line plainly alludes to 
Ariufto : 





Not in the neighbouring moon, as fome have dream’d. 


Defcribing Satan on the outer convex of this planetary fyftem, he thus proceeds + 
the fiend 





Walk’d up and down alune, bent on his prey ; 
Alone, for other creature in this place 
Living or lifelefs to be found wat none; 
None yet, but flore hereafter from the earth 
© 2 Us 
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Here fafely treafur'd : each neglected good ; 
Time fquander’d, or occafion ill-beftow’d. 

Not only here are wealth and fceptres found, 
That, ever changing, fhift th’unfteady round : 

But thofe poffeflions, while on earth we live, 
Which Fortune’s hand can neither take nor give. 
Much fame is there, which here the creeping hours 
Confome till time at length the whole devours. 
There vows and there unnumber’d prayers remain, 
Which oft to Gop the finner makes in vain. 

The frequent tears that lovers’ eyes fuffufe ; 

The fighs they breathe: the days that gamefters lofe. 
The leifure given which fools fo oft negle& ; 

The weak defigns that never take effect. 

Whate’er defires the mortal breaft affail, 

In countlefs numbers fill th’ encumber’d vale. 

For know, whate’er is loft by human kind, 
Afcending here you treafur’d fafe may find. 

The wondering Paladin the heaps admir’d, 

And now of thefe and new of thofe enquir’d. 

Of bladders huge a mountain he beheld, 

That feem’d within by fhouts and tumults fwell’d, 
And imag’d found by thefe the crowns of yore, 
Which Lydian and Affyrian monarchs wore, 
Which Greeks and Perfians own’d, once great in fame, 
And fcarcely now remember’d but in name, 








Up hither like aerial vapours flew, 

Of all things tranfitory’ and vain, when fin 

With vanity had fill’d the works of men; 

Both all things vain, and all who in vain things 

Built their fond hopes of glory’ or lafting fame. 

All th’ unaccomplifh’d works of Nature's hand, 
Abortive, monftrous, or unkindly mix’d, 

Diffolv’d on earth, fleet hither, and in vain, 

Till final diffolution, wander here, 

Not in the neighbouring moon, as fome have dream’d. 





Hither of ill-join’d fons and daughters born, 

Firft from the ancient world thofe giants came= 

Others came fingle ; he, who to be deem’d 

A God, leapt fondly into Aitna flames, 

Empedocles ; and he who to enjoy 

Plato's elyfium, leapt into the fea, 

Cleombroius; and many more too long, 

Embryos and idiots, eremites and friars, 

White, black, and grey, with all their trumpery, 
——— al] thefe upwhirl'd aloft 

Fly o'er the backfide of the world far off 

Into a Limbo, large and broad, fince call’d 

The Paradife of Fools——__ Parap, Lost, B. iii. 





Mr. Addifon has cenfored this paffage as beneath the dignity of Milton’s fubje@t; but, 
what is very extraordinary, does not feem to know how clofely he has followed Ariofo, 


Of 
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Of gold and filver form’d, a heapy load 

Of hooks he faw, and thefe were gifts beftow’d 
By needy flaves, in hope of rich rewards, 

On greedy Princes, Kings, and patron Lords. 
He {aw in garlands many a fnare conceal'd ; 
And flatteries bafe his guide in thefe reveal’d. 
There forms of creaking grafshoppers he {py’d ; 
Smooth veries thefe to fawning praife apply’d. 
There fparkling chains he found and knots of gold, 
The {pecious ties that ill- pair’d lovers hold. 
There eagles’ talons lay, which here below 

Are power that lords on deputies beftow. 

On every cliff were numerous bellows caft, 
Great princes’ favours thefe that never laft; 
Given to their minions firft in early prime, 

And foon again refum'd with ftealing time. 
Cities he faw o’erturn’d, and towers deftroy’d, 
And endlefs treafures fcatter’d through the void : 
Of thefe he afk’d; and thefe (reply’d the fire) 
Were treafons foul, and machinations dire, 

He ferpents then with female faces view’d, 

Of coiners and of thieves the hateful brood. 

Of broken vials many heaps there lay; 

Thefe were the fervices that courts repay. 

He faw a fleaming liquid fcatter'd round 

Of favoury food ; and from his teacher found 
That this was alms, which, while his laft he breathes, 
A wretched finner to the poor bequeaths. 

Then to a hill of vary’d flowers they went, 

That fweet before, now yields a fetid fcent ; 
This (let me dare to fpeak) that prefent fhow’d, 
Which on S) Ivefter Conftantine bettow’d *. 

Of bird-lime twigs he faw vaft numbers there: 
And thefe, O gentle dames! your beauties were. 


* 








_— 





© © Which on Sylvefter Confiantine befow'd.] ‘* By this gift is underftood the city of 
Rome, which Conftntine the Great gave Pope Sylvefter, which he faith now ftink- 
eth, becaufe of their fins.”” Sir Joun HagRinGTON. 


In the firtt edition of the poem the paflage ftood thus: 


Ad wn monte di rofe e gigli paffo, 

Ch’ ebbe gia buon odor, or putia forte ; 

Ch’ era corrotto: e da Giovanni intefe 

Che fi un gran don’ ch’un gran fignor mal fpefe, 


Where rofes and where lillies grew he went, 

A hill once fweet, but now of fetid fcent, 
Corrupt and foul !—and this his teacher fhow’d, 
A gift by mighty hands but ill beftow'd. 


S¢ It is very remakable that the poet had the boldnefs to place among thefe imagi- 
Mary treafures, the famous deed of gift of Conftantine to Pope Sylvefter, It may be 
obferved in general, to the honour of the poets both ancient and modern, that they 
have ever been fome of the firft, who have deteed and oppofed the falfe claims and 
mifchievous ufurpations of fuperftition and flavery, Nor can this be wondered at, 
fince thefe two are the greateft enemies, not only to all true happinefs, but to all true 
Genivs," Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope, vol. i, p,a52, 4th Edit. 
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Vain is th’ attempt in ftory to comprize 

Whate’er Aftolpho faw with wondering eyes: 

A thoufand told, ten thoufand would remain; 

Each toil, each lofs, each chance that men fuftain, 
Save Folly, which alone pervades them all ; 

For Folly never quits this earthly ball. 

There his paft time mif-{pent, and deeds apply’d 

To little good, Attolpho foon efpy'd ; 

Yet thefe, though clear beheld, had ne’er been known 
But that his guide explain’d them for his own. 

At length they came to that whofe want below 
None e’er perceiv’d, or breath’d for this his vow ; 
That choiceft gift of Heaven, by Wit expreft, 

Of which each morta] deems himfelf poffet. 

Of this Aftolpho view'd a wondrous ftore, 
Surpafling all his eyes had view’d before. 

Tt feem’d a fluid mafs of fubtleft kind, 

Still apt to mount, if not with care confin’d: 

But gather’d there he view’d it fafely clos’d, 

In many a vafe of various fize dijpos’d. 

Above the reft the veffel’s bulk excell’d, 

Whofe womb Orlando’s godlike reafon held : 

This well he knew, for on its fide were writ 
Thefe words in letters fair, ORLANDO'S wiT *. 
Thus every vafe in characters explain’d 

The names of thofe whofe wits the vafe contain’d : 
Much of his own the noble duke amaz’d 

Amongft them view’d, but wondering more he gaz’d 
To fee the wits of thofe, whom late he thought 
Above their earthly peers with wifdom fraught. 
But who can fuch a fleeting treafuse boaft, 

From fome new caufe each hour, each moment loft ? 
One, while he loves; one, feeking fame to gain ; 
One, wealth purfuing through the ftormy main ; 
One, trufting to the hopes which great men raife, 
One, whom fome fcheme of magic guile betrays. 
Some, from their wits for fond purfuits depart, 
For jewels, paintings, and the works of art. 

Of poets’ wits, in airy vifions loft, 

Great ftore he read; of thofe who to their coft 
The wandering maze of fophiftry purfu’d 

And thofe who vain prefaging planets view'd, 

The vafe that held his own Afto!pho took, 

So will’d the writer of the myftic book +, 
Beneath his nottril held, with quick afcent 
Back to its place the wit returning went. 








** Orntaxpo’s Wit.] This fi€tion of Ariofto is moft wittily alluded to by Mr, 


Pepe in his Rape of the Lock, accom 
things loft in the moon, he fays : 


There heroes’ wits are kept in ponderous vafes, 


And beaux’ in (noff-boxes and tweezerecales, GANTO iv. 


Tt THE APOCALYPSE, 


panied with a fine ftroke of fatire: Speaking of 


The 
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The Duke (in holy Turpin’s page is read) 
Long time a life of fage difcretion led, 
Till one frail thought his brain again bereft 
Of wit, and fent it to the place it left. 
The ampleft veffel fill’d above the reft 
With that fam’d fenfe which once the Earl poffefs'd, 
Aftolpho feiz’d, and found a heavier load 
Than plac’d amidft th’ unnumber’d heap, it fhow’d. 
Ere yet for earth they quit that {phere of light, 
The fage Apoftle leads the Chriftian knight 
Within a ftately dome, where, faft befide 
A rapid river rolls its conftant tide. 
Here heap'd with many a fleece each room he views *®, 
And filk and wool unwrought of various hues, 
Some fair, fome foul: a beldame thefe with kill 
Seleéts, and whirling round the rapid reel 
Draws the fine thread: fo from the reptile fwarms 
Whofe induftry the filken texture forms, 
The village maid untwines the moilten’d flue, 
When fummer bids the pleafing tafk renew. 
A fecond beldame from the firft receives 
Each finifh’d work, while in its ftead the leaves 
A fleece unfpun: athird, with equal care 
Divides, when fpun, th’ ill-favour’d from the fair. 
What means this myitic fhow ?—Aftolpho cries 
To holy John—and thus the Saint replies. 
In yonder aged dames the Parce know, 
Who weave the thread of human life below. 
Long as the fleeces laft, fo long extend 
The days of man, but with the fleece they end. 
With watchful eyes fee Death and Wature wait, 
And mark the hour to clofe each mortal date. 
The beauteous threads feleéted from the reft, 
Are types of happy fouls amid the bleft ; 
Thefe form’d for Paradife: the bad are thofe 
Condemn’d for fin to never-ending woes. 
Of all the fleeces by the beldame wrought, 
Of all the fleeces to the fpindle brought, 
The living names were caft in many a mold 
Of iron, filver, and refplendent gold ; 
Thefe, heap’d together, form’d a mighty pile, 


And hence an aged fire, with ceafelefs toil ¢, 
Nameés 





* © Here heap’d with many a fleece—] Ariofto takes the general idea of the Parce, 
from the well-known heathen mythology, with a genius that never borrowed any circum. 
ftance from another without embelliffing it with his own inventive fancy: he makes 
the fair fleeces the type of a good, and the foul of an ill life; in which he might pro- 
bably have an eye to the following paffages of Statius and Seneca, 
Ergo dies aderat parcarum conditus albo 
Vellere ————- 

And Seneca in the life of the tyrant Nero, proftitutes his praife in this line ¢ 
Aurea formofo defcendant police fila. 

‘+ And berce an aged fire] The following paffage is fo beautifully imagined, and 
fo diverfified with circumftances, as to form perhaps one of the fineft allegories in this 


or any poem, 
G4 Of 
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Names after names within his mantle bore, 

And ftill, from time to time, return’d for more: 

So light he feem’d, fo rapid in his pace, 

As from his birth inur’d to lead the race. 
Whither he went, and why he cours'd fo well, 

On what defign th’ enfuing book hall cell; 

If, as you ftill were wont, with favouring ear 

You feem intent the pleafing tale to hear.’ 

Mr. Hoole, however, is not always thus happy. In fome 
parts of his tranflation his fuccefs is not altogether proportionate 
to his efforts, and in others he is carelefs and feeble. In con- 
firmation of the former part of this remark (which we mutt in 
juftice acknowledge does not extend to many paflages), we 
might inftance the concluding part of the epifode of Zerbina, in 
which there appears, to us at leaft, a want of eafe, evidently 
the confequence of too much Jabour. In extenuation of the 
lefs vigorous parts of the tranflation, it may be faid, that in ge- 
neral the correfponding paflages of the original are fuch as leaft 
admit of embellifhment or elevation. ‘There is a plainnefs and 
unadorned fimplicity of ftyle in the narrative parts of Ariofto, 
by no means adapted to fuftain the dignity of verfe in a lan- 
guage lefs mufical than the Italian. Indeed, even in his loftieft 
flights, he captivates rather by the boldnefs of his conceptions, 
than by the brilliancy of his metaphors; by the force of his 
ideas, than by the figurativenefs of his language; which, whe- 
ther he delights the imagination by the novelty and fplendor of 
his images, or affects the heart by faithful reprefentations of 
paffion, is, at the fame time that it is nervous and expreflive, 
uniformly unaffected and fimple. Not that Ariofto was inat- 
tentive to the fubordinate graces of ftyle when his fubject de- 
manded them: of this there is a beautiful inftance in the fiftieth 
ftanza of the tweity-fifth Canto, in which Ricciardeito is re- 
lating his adventure with Flordefpina: 

Di quefia /peme amore ordijce i nodi, 

Che daitre fila ordir non li potea, &c. 
We have particularly quoted the above for the fake of con- 
trafting it with the tranflation; in which, we doubt not, the 
reader will agree with us that Mr. Hoole has even improved 
upon: it: 

- Love fram’d the web of Hope, and in the loom, 

P:epar’d the texture of my joys to come, &c. 





Of all the fictions of Ariofto, the flight of Aftolpho to the moon muf, fer furprife 
and novelty of fubject, take the firongeft hold on the reader: we experience here the 
power of a great and eccentric genius, who, without any reftraint, gives a luofe to the 
seins of his imagination, and with his adventurous knight on his own Ippogrifo, foars 

: Beyond the vifible diurnal {phere | 

Amidft the general wildne{s, and perhaps abfurdity of particular parts in this book, 
we are hurried along by the ftrength and livelinefs of the poet’s defcriptive powers, and 
have no leifure to attend to the cool phlegm of criticifm ! 


This 
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This, however, is not the only proof that might be adduced in 
which Mr. Hoole has more than done juftice to his original. 
But the limits of this article, already run out to an unufual 
length, permit us not to multiply inftances. We fhall take 
our leave, therefore, of this ingensous performance with ob- 


ferving, that when every circumftance is confidered, both with 
refpect to the difficulties of the poem itfelf, and the fituation and 
engagements of the Tranflator (who, if we are rightly informed, 
has an appointment in one of the public offices, requiring daily 
attendance), the wonder will be, not that he has performed no 


more, but that he has accomplifhed fo much. | A Ee : 





Arr. Hl. d Treatife on the Immutabitity of Moral Truth. By Catha- 
rine Macaulay Graham. 8vo. 5s. boards. Dually. 1783. 


HIS very ingenious lady, who lately difputed the palm of 

_ honour with our hiftorians, hath, by an effort ftil] more 
daring and ambitious, engaged in the hazardous enterprize of 
metaphyfical contention; and, difdaining to encounter with 
mean and ignoble antagonifts, enters the lifts with combatants of 
the firft eminence:—among whom Archbifhop King, and 
Lord Bolingbroke, ftand foremoft. 

The general defign of the prefent treatife, is to eftablifh a con- 
‘ viction of the moral attributes of the Deity, as the bafis of our duty 
and our expeclations. 

In the profecution of this defign the author confiders, in the 
firft chapter, ¢ the prefent ftate of morals.’ Here fome reflections 
occur not very flattering to the prefent age. That fpecies of 
philanthropy fo much boafted by a certain clafs of writers, is 
rather a weaknefs of the affeétions, than the refult of folid judg- 
ment and experience. It may appear amiable ina partial and 
detached light: but it is mot advantageous to the general in- 
tereft of mankind. Indeed, if it be delufive in principle, it cannot 
ultimately be ufeful in its confequences. If it be falfe in fact, 
it muft in a certain degree be prejudicial in proportion to its in- 
fluence. Our author imputes the differences which have arifen 
between moral and metaphyfical writers, refpecting the virtuous 
and malignant propenfities of the human heart, to their different 
tempers and fituations. * Lord Shaftefbury, whofe mind, irra- 
diated by fcience, feems to be incapable of any impreflions but thole 
which wifdom muft approve, and which naturally flow from the in- 
fluence of benign affections, and whofe happy fituation in life con- 
cealed from his obfervation the bafe and felfith motives by which the 
majority of men are aétuated, contends for the inherent virtues 
of the human charaéter anda kind of inftinétive inclination, which, 
if properly cultivated, would lead men to prefer the ftudy of the firft 
beauty to all the incentives of fenfe arifing from the contemplation of 


inferior excellence, and to prefer the imitation of that virtue, which 
all 





pingne. 








go Macaulay on the Immutability of Moral Truth. 


all the works of Nature loudly proclaim to be in the divine mind: 
whilft others, fuch as Hobbes and Mandeville, who, from a more ad- 
verfe fortune, have perhaps had a better opportunity of experiencing 
the vices of mankind, contend with much obftinacy for fuch an irre- 
claimable depravity and turpitude of affection annexed tothe human 
charatter, as will admit of no alleviation or reformation ; and which 
can only be kept within the bounds of order by the fcourge and the 


halter.’ 
The writer of this treatife confiders both opinions as founded 


on a partial eftimate of the principles and character of the hu- 
man race; but the latter as the moft pernicious to the interefts 
4 virtpe, 2yd the nobler exertions of the benevolent affections. 
With refpedt to civilization, fhe confiders its effects asin no de- 
gree anfwerable, at leaft in modern times, to its pretenfions. 
“Some confequences, and indeed fuch as by a proper attention 
to our fuperior intereft may be rendered of a very important 
nature, aré annexed to the more general ufe of letters and the ex- 
tenfivenefs of commerce; but if civilization is any thing more 
than an attraction in the modes of vice and error, we have not 
yet attained to any laudable degree of civilization.” The in- 
‘ftances in which civilization hath fhewn itfelf to the beft ad- 
vantage, as a general principle operating upon large bodies of 
people, may be reduced to two heads: 1. Lenity to our ene- 
mies, even amidft the moft turbulent fcenes of war; and 2, A 
{pirit of toleration in matters of religion. Thefe are acknow- 
ledged to be very favourabije circumftances ; but ftill much re- 
mains to be done, both as to the eftablifhment of juft principles 
of aétion, and a proper condué& founded upon them, Even from 
the merit of that /enity which diflcovers itfelf between contend- 
ing parties, our author is inclined in a great meafure to detract, 
by placing it rather to the account of a felfifh than a benevolent 
principle. On this fubjeét fhe puts fome very fhrewd queries, 
and then obferves, that if they cannot be anfwered in the nega- 
tive, fhe thinks the prefent times have no reafon to boaft of hav- 
ing made any progrefs in that higher part of civilization which 
affects the rational intereft of man, and conftitutes the excellence 
of his nature. As for that fpirit of toleration which is happily 
prevailing over the world, its growth, fhe fears, * arifes not 
from an improvement of religious principle, but from the total 
lofs of it."°—And may not this be the cafe? May not our lenity 
be rather the effe&t of our indifference to all religion, than the 
fruit of arational and well-directed benevolence? It is a pity 
that fo falutary an effect fhould arife from an unfteady and pre- 
carious principle, We have nothing to plead for its merit ; and 
we haye little dependence on its ftability. In fhort we have 
every thing to feat from it. It isthe creature of chance; and it 
may be'converted into the inftrument of power. It would not 
need a miracle to effect the revolution. if the multitude are 
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indifferent to all religion, he who hath the dominion over their 
political concerns may eafily bring them to acquiefce in his per- 
fecuting meafures.—But we would not indulge fuch melancholy 
reflections ; nor anticipate evils merely becaufe they are poffible. 
We rejoice in the tolerant fpirit of the age ; and without {pecu- 
Jating too nicely on the caufe, would moft cordially embrace 


the effect. : 

Though our author hath, in general, moft {crupuloufly avoided 
to mix political reflections with her moral and metaphyfical con- 
clufions, yet fhe could not overlook the following remark—and we 
with very fincerely that the ground for it was lefs open than it isy 
viz. * It muft be acknowledged that the:annals of this age have a 
fhameful tale to tell of a CERTAIN PEOPLE who have incurred 
the moft humiliating lofles and difgraces, by fcandalous devia- 
tions from all the plaineft rules of juftice and good policy ! 

The fecond chapter confifts of ftri@ures on Dr. King’s cele- 
brated treatife on the origin of evil, with a view to eftablifh this 
fundamental principle, that moral truth is immutable in its na- 
ture and is founded not on an arbitrary will, but on an eflential 
and eternal fitne(s in the thing itfelf: a fitnefs which the Deity 
could not deftroy without deftroying his moral attributes ; which 
attributes are moral, becaufe they are perfectly and immutably 
conformable to this fitnefs, 

‘ The different folutions of that difficulty in metaphyfical reafon- 
ing which arifes from the phenomena of natural and moral evil, not 
having been founded on fuppofitions fufficiently probable to appeafe 
the anxiety, or fatisfy the curiofity of the inquifitive mind, every 
modern, moral or religious treatife teems w:th remarks on this intereft- 
ing fubject: new folutions have been attempted ; and this country, 
which above all others has been prolific of moral fpeculations, hath 
produced feveral publications in which this clue of complicated diffi- 
culty is pretended to have been unravelled, and the Gordian kaot 
fairly untied. 

* Of thefe modern writers, Dr. King, archbifhop of Dublin, has 
made the boldeft attempts in metaphyfical knight-errantry ; and hath 
maintained an unrivalled reputation both in the opinion of the divine 
and the philoiopher. The intrinfic value of this famous work, and 
whether ic is calculated to remove thofe difficulties which the phano~ 
mena of phyfical and moral evil Sas hitherto raifed in the inveltiga- 
tion of the moral attributes of God ; and confequently on the fixing 
moral truth and religious hope on afirm bafis, will be part of the fub- 
ject of the enfuing pages; becaufe every error in this important point 
of fpeculation, is attended with confequences of the moft fatal kind. 

‘In order to flop all impertinent queries, on any of thofe difficulties 
which arife from the agreement or difagreement of #his phenomena 
with the moral perfe€tions of the Divine Being, and the rule of eternal 
right which fo greatly puzzled the ancient world, Dr. King fets out 
with a dogmatica! denial of that Catholic opinion in the creed of the 


moralifit, viz. a neceflary and eflential difference of things, a —_— 
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and unfitnefs, a proportion and difproportion, a moral beauty and 
a moral deformity, an immutable right and wrong, neceflarily inde- 
pendent of the will of every being created and uncreated, exp!ained 
by the philofopher Plato under the form of everlafling, intelligent 
ideas, Or moral entities, coeval with eternity, and refiding in the di- 
vine mind; from whence, by irradiating rays, like the emitting of 
the fun-beam:, they enlighten the underitanding of all thofe intel- 
leQual beings, who difregarding the objects of fenfe, give themfelves 
up to the contemplation of the Deity: whilft modern philofophers, 
in a lower ftrain of reafoning, affert an abftra&i fitnefs of things per- 
ceived by the mind of God, and fo interwoven in the nature of con- 
semplative objects, as to be traced, ike all other abftra&t truths, by 
thofe faculties of the mind; which enable us to compare and perceive 
the agreement and difayreement of our fenfitive and reflex ideas. 

‘Dr. King, after having thus at once ftripped the Deity of the 
glorious attribute of wifdom—for of what ufe is wifdom, and in what 
manner can it be exerciled, if there is fuch an abfolute indifference 
in the nature of things as to leave no grounds for judicious election ? 
—having thus, | fay, fripped the Deity of wifdom, and reduced the 
attributes of God to thofe of a phvfical nature, accompanied with a 
kind of intelligent mechanical ability, he proceeds to eftablifh moral 
good and evil on che footing of will, dependent on the pleafure of 
God, and to be read by man through the medium of fuffering and 
enjoyment: that is, according to the doétor, the moral colour of 
aétions take their complexion folely from their confequence s and 
thus if there was no punifhment there would be no vice.’ | 

This is the reprefentation which our author hath given of 
the leading principles and conclufions of Dr. King’s fyftem of 
cthics. ~The firft objection fhe brings againft.it is, that it * in- 
troduces an uncertainty in the nature of virtue.? The fecond 
objection is, that it * ts highly derogatory to the moral perfeciions 
of God; and reprefents him as forming the creation, not for the 
only end which appears fuitable to thefe perfections, viz. the 
beftowing of happinefs on fenfitive exiftence; but the rendering 
this end in a manner fubordinate toa doCtrine of a very inferior 
nature, acertainkind of felf-gratification arifing from the exer- 
tion of infinite intelligence and power, in the forming a com- 
plete fyftem of creation as far as it refpecéts the principles of 
tymmetry and harmony, on which the perfection of beauty is 
fuppofed to depend ; and facrificing to this end all that moral 
excellence which lies in the benevolent confideration of beftow- 
ing on all ranks of fenfitive beings every happinefs of which 


their nature is capable.’ 

The third objection urged againft Dr. King’s hypothefis, is, 
that ‘it feems to weaken that notion of irrefiftible power which 
forms one of the moft exalted attributes of the Deity, viz. fuch 
a fufficient capability as is fuperior to every obftacle but what 
implies a pofitive contradiction.’ 

The Author takes a furvey of the ceconomy of the animal 


and vegetable creation ; and obferves that a * contemplation of 
the 
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the operations of Nature muft neceflarily produce a conviétion 
of the unlimited power of God, and the facility with which he 
harmonizes and modifies matter in fuch a manner as to produce 
in different creatures the moft oppofite effects.’— Difficulties arife 
refpecting the inferior creation on every hypothefis that hath been 
formed to account for its fufferings and degradation in confift- 
ence with the power and benevolence of the Creator. * It muft 
be allowed,’ fays Mrs. Graham, ‘ that this part of the pheno- 
mena of Nature lies quite out of the depth of human knowledge to 
comprehend ; and that it is folly and prefumption in the highelt de- 
gree to attempt to account for it, becaufe it never can be done in a 
fatisfactory manner and without raifing as many difficulties as are pre- 
tended to be folved. This myftery, then, which hes involved in the 
eftablithed laws of Nature, maft ever remain an object of faith and 
confidence: but if it is permitted to indulge a fpeculation on td7s ob- 
feure and dark phenomena, may we not hope, may we not prefame 


that fome diltriét in the immenfe expanfe of the univerfe may be fet. 


apart for the entertainment of the inferior part of animal! nature, 
where they may enjoy a larger portion of the rational faculties, and 
that a remembrance of their former fufferings and {late of degradation 
may add greatly to their enjoyment and confequently enlarge their 
gratitude co the Creator ? Such a fuppofition feems to be more con- 
cordant to reafon and propriety than the pre-exillent ftate of fouls, 
becaufe punifhment without the conf{cioufnels of former errors, does 
not feem to anfwer any moral end, and confequently not to be ade- 
uate or concordant to divine wifdom. 

‘It is to be obferved that there not having been any revelation in 
favour of the inferior part of animal creation, is no argument that 
fach difpenfations arenot in the ceconomy of divine Providence ; for 
fuch a revelation would be ufelefs to them in their prefent jituation; 
and the letting us intothe counfels of God on this fubje&t migh: occa- 
fion interruption in the intended c4¥fe of things, The attempting to 
account for the phenomena in this manner, cannot be attended b 
the evil confequences, nor is liable to the objeftions which load other 
fyflems and opinions: and it may tend to abate the pride, infolence, 
and cruelty, which we harbour on the fubjeSt of thofe partrers in our 
pilgrimage, and help to induce a more Chriltian fpirit of general be- 
nevolence and univerfal fympathy.’ 

The third chapter of this treatife confifts of ‘ Obfervations 
on Lord Bolingbroke’s fceptical opinions on the fubjeét of a 


future ftate.’ 

The Author infifts, very ftrongly, that the noble philofopher 
ere€ted his pernicious fyftem on the bafis of Dr. King’s prin- 
ciple. The one arofe out of the other. It was only puthing 
the reafoning a little further, and drawing the conclufion with 
more freedom and boldnefs. 

© With the Doétor his Lordfhip perceives no evil in the world, but 
what is neceffary and flowing from thofe limitations of power which 
poflibilities and impofibilities create. Withthe Doétor he devoutly 


explodes the doctrine of an abftract fitnefs of things, as derogatory to 
the 
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the divise charaéter; and fixes the origin of right and wang in arbi- 
trary determinations of the Divine Will. With the Doétor, he fup- 
pofesthat harmony and univerfal good, in the nature of things, is at 
war with an extenfive perfonal happinefs, and from all thefe premifes 
he draws a conclufion, that power and an independent exiftence are 
the only determinate attributes which, from the phxznomena of Nature, 
can be afcribed to God. Having thus far gone on amicably with the 
divine, he at length leaves him as a man fettered by the prejudices of 
education and profeffion, and whofe conclufions are on thefe reafons 
at war with his premifes: and he proceeds with thofe engines of dif- 

ute in which they are both agreed to batter down the pile of revela- 
tion, till he leaves not one corner-flone in the building to erect either 
church or temple: and having thus pioufly emancipated the Deity 
from that kind of moral neceffity which is fuppofed to accompany 
perfect wifdom, he proceeds to take down the pride of man, by prov- 
ing that he is too infignificant a part of the creation to demand the 
protection of a particular Providence; and that his lot, fuch as it is, 
is at leaft as good, if not better, than he hath powers to deferve,’ 

Mrs. M. G. contefts the truth and folidity of thefe fceptical 
conclufions with much fpirit and ingenuity, and illuftrates her 
obfervations by many very ftriking and pertinent allufions to fa- 
cred and profane hiftory. She enlarges on the natural evidences 
of a future ftate, and infers from that mode of reafoning which 
fhe hath adopted (and of the ftrength and folidity of which fhe 
appears to haveno diftruft), that the eternal rule of right pro- 
ceeding from an abftract fitnefs of things, the wifdom of the 
Deity, his moral attributes, his omnipocence, and a future ftate, 
are fo united together in one neceflary chain of caufe and effe&, 
that it is impoffible to feparate them, even in idea; and the man 
that doubts one of thofe propofitions muft neceflarily extend his 
fcepticifm to all,’ 

Our author fuppofes, that fome of the moft convincing rea- 
fons for the belief of a future ftate of rewards and punifhments 
on the ground of natural evidence, may be found in the exa- 
mination of the ceconomy of the human mind, the extent and 
nature of its faculties, the difplay of a benevolent principle in 
the Creator ; and in a more exact enquiry into the nature of 
thofe difpenfations of a governing Providence, whick, accord- 
ing to the aflertions of the unbeliever, are of fuch a kind, as 
agree with the more enlarged ideas of unlimited power, perfect 
juftice, and perfect benevolence. 

Thefe feveral topics are difcufled in this treatife with much 
ingenuity and energy. 

The following obfervation is exceedingly juft and pertinent : 

* Though Lord Bolingbroke doth not care to fink the honour of 
Theifm fo low as to put it on alevel with the exploded principle of 
Atheifm as to its influence on the line of moral conduat, yer it is cb- 
fervable that the Atheift and the devout Theift, who difbelieve in a 
future ftate, both agree in the opinion, that felf-love is not only the 
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governing principle, but the only principle which actuates the con- 
duct of the human charaéter; for, having both agreed to fink the 
hopes of the animal man into the mortality of the brute, who is fup- 
pofed to perifh, they will not allow him to be poffefled of a nature 
capable of being rendered deferving of a higher fate,’ 

We are at a lofs to account for our Author’s paffing by feveral 
modern writers of confiderableeminence, who only contend for 
the certainty of a future ftate on the principles of revelation, and 
declare that the natural evidence is too equivocal, and too pre- 
carious, to be depended on. Perhaps, as they admitted the fad?, 
though on grounds fomewhat different from thofe which fhe 
thinks abundantly fufficient to eftablith it, fhe might deem a 
controverfy with them to be needlefs. As the main point was 
equally admitted by both, it might not be thought to be a 
matter of effential confequence to adjuft the precife fteps of proof 
and evidence. 

Dr. Prieftley is almoft as great a fceptic in the natural evidence 
of a future ftate as Lord Bolingbroke. But he vindicates it on 
the ground of direét and pofitive revelation, He who made 
man alone knows what his future deftiny will be. And he 
who made him to exift in one ftate can protraét that exiftence to 
any duration his wifdom fhall think fir. But that he wii! pro- 
tract it, is a conclufion we have no right to draw from prefent 
appearances, They fcarcely warranta feeble hope: they barely 
make a future exiftence fuppofeable. It is the gofpel only that 
hath brought life and immortality to light. And of this we 
have fomething more than a declaration ;, fomething more than 
apromife. The refurreétion of Chrift reduced it to a fad. Ie 
fubftantiated the theory of an exiftence beyond the grave: gave 
it a permanent footing: made it an object of fenfe, and thus 
‘“< begot us again to a lively hope of an incorruptible inherit- 
ance.” An evidence fo full, fo direct, and fo unequivocal as 
this, rendered al! abftraét and moral reafoning impertinent and 
fuperfluous, All other proofs were loft and fwallowed up in 
this: and though Deifts may contend about their refpective 
merits—how far they look toward demonitration and wherein 
they are defeCtive and nugatory, yet the Chriftian need take no 
fhare in the conteft, and may wait the iflue of it with the moft 
perfect ind:fference, knowing where his Anchor of Hope is caft, 
and in whom he hath believed. 

This fubject hath been difcuffed with great ingenuity and 
acutenefs by feveral Chriftian writers ; but by no one more than 
by Dr. Prieftley. We would however recommend to the con- 
fideration of that very eminent and penetrating author a difficulty 
which hath ftrongly affected cur minds on the footing of his 
hypothefis, viz. that if man bg actually immortal (and this is 
granted to be indeed the fact), itis a myfterious, and, indeed, 
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in our view, an abfolutely unaccountable part of the divine go« 
vernment, that the evidences of it fhould be naturally fo cb- 
{cure to him, that the more he reafons on them the lefs ground 
he fhould have to rely on their truth. If we are made fora 
future ftate, it follows, that this ftate ought to be the grand ob- 
je&t of our purfuits and wifhes ; and if of one, it follows that it 
ought to be fo of all. How then can we account for it, that it 
fhould be fo veiled from our view; and that the proofs of it 
fhould be fo weak, as might (on Dr. Prieftley’s principles) ex- 
cufe, and even pofitively juftify the greateft part of mankind in 
all ages in rejecting the belief of it? If ever Dr. Prieftley fhould 
refume this fubject, we fhould be glad to fee his fentiments on 
a difficulty that, in our view, greatly embarrafles his fyftem, 
notwithftanding he hath fupported it with fuch learning and abi- 
lities as would do credit to any caufe, 

To this we would add one remark more, which perhaps may not 
be unworthy of his attention, viz. that ifa future {tate be admitted 
as a fact, doth not the thing itfelf afford a ftrong prefumption 
that the natura] evidences produced in favour of it are, inde- 
pendent of a politive revelation, fufficient to eftablith the belief 
of it? We know the proofs refer to a real fac&t. Doth not the 
certainty of the latter eftablifh the validity of the former? An 
infidel may ¢e both ; but a Chriftian who admits the one, /eems, 
at leaft, to acknowledge the other. In fhort the fufficiency of 
the evidence feems to be included in the certainty of the faét, 
and is authenticated and confirmed by it. 

The fourth chapter of this treatife is intitled * Remarks on 
Dr. King’s Origin of moral Evil, with Obfervations on the 
Do&trines of Liberty and Neceffity.’ 

Our ingenious author defends with much plaufibility the 
doctrine of neceffity, not on the grounds on which it was de- 
fended by Hobbes, and fome other fatalifts of the infidel-ftamp, 
but on thofe better and more qualified principles which have 
been fo well fupported by Dr. Hartley, Dr. Prieftley, and Mr. 
Jonathan Edwards. * Dr. King, however, fays Mrs. M. G. 
prejudiced with the view of confequences, hath refolved to take 
that fide of the argument which he conceives to be the fafeft, 
and prepares to juftify the ways of God on the fruitful fubjec 
of moral evil, on the higheft principle of philofophical liberty : 
and after having difcarded phyfical neceffity, philofophical 
or moral neceffity, and that liberty of will which is fuppofed to 
be directed, butnot governed by the underftanding, as carrying 
with them confequences derogatory to God, and hoftile to moral 
conduét, he proceeds to eftablifh liberty on a freedom of choice, 
altogether independent of the dictates of the underftanding, or 
any other motive arifing from the impulfe of paffion or the im- 
portunity of appetite... The Doctor’s fyftem of free-will is 
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combated by our Author with great fhrewdnefs of obfervation, 
and equal force of expreffion. - She defines the feveral terms in 
debate, not indeed with logical concilenefs, but ftill with an 
accuracy fufficient to fhow haw well fhe is, acquainted with the 
fubject. She anfwers objections, and enforces her reafonings 
with fpirit and ingenuity,. The following remark is particularly 
threwd: § The Doétor, in endeavouring to emancipate the 
Divine Will from what he erroneoufly regards as a derogatory 
compulfion, degrades the divine attributes of wifdom and good- 
nefs into a principle of interefted ation, and deftioys that 
principle of reafoning on which the immutability of God’s coun- 
fels depends. But in him there is no variablenefs nor fhadow of 
turning: and the reafon is plain, for though all the wide ex- 
tent of poffible differences, in the nature of things THERE CAN 
BE BUT ONE BEST, and that one efi wiil be perceived by infinite 
intelligence, and become the permanent election of infinite wif- 
dom and infinite goodnefs. The fubje€tion to this neceflity is 
the peculiar glory of the divine charaCter ; and as the nature of 
that abfolute freedom which the Doétor fuppofes, were it a 
poffible quality, would reflect difgrace on every natural bein 
who poffeffed it; fo the nearer approaches which all finite crea- 
tures make to the perfections of their Creator, the more they 
will be brought under the bleffed fubjeClion of being neceflarily 
determined in their volitions by right principles of condud.’ 

With refpe& to the popular objection againft the doctrine 
of neceflity, viz. that it makes God the author of ./in, Mrs. 
M. G. remarks, ‘ that it is an objection which in one fenfe or 
- other can never be removed out of any theological fyftem which 
takes in the confideration of moral evil. For if the bare ad- 
mittance of moral evil be confidered in the light of making God 
the author of fin, he certainly muft appear to be equally the 
author of fin on the one principle as on the other. For when 
the matter is traced up to firft caufes, and theattribute of prefcience 
is admitted to be inherent inthe Deity, it will be found that the 
original caufe of fin lay on the one fide in giving the creature, 
man, a privilege which God faw by his prefcience muft be 
abufed ; and on the other, by not adjufting motives to the qua- 
lities of the creatures, in fuch a manner as fhould prevent moral 
turpitude.” The Author enters into the inveftigation of this fub- 
ject on moral and metaphyfical grounds; and concludes in fa- 
vour of this pofition, w/z. that the adjufting motives to the 
qualities of the creature, fo as effectually to prevent moral turpi- 
tude, would not fo well anfwer the end of the greateft general 
and individual happinefs, as by the arguments at prefent found 
in the ordinary courfe of Providence. 

In this chapter Mrs. M. G. examines the comparative merit 
of the doctrines of liberty and neceflity, when applied to the edu- 
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cation of youth : and difcufles the queftion under this form, viz 
which of the two opinions, fuppofing them to produce their na- 


tural effect on human conduét, is the fafeff and moft falutary’ 


to be inftilled into the mind? ‘Let us,” fays the Author, 
* fuppofe the cafe of a parent or a tutor who hath adopted the opi- 


nion of a philofophical liberty, and who has entertained‘ the notion, 


that the will has a felf-moving power, independent of all external 


motives. Such a perfon, if he’ is’ reafonably aétuated by the prin-: 


ciples of the opinion he has adopted; will read his child or pupil 
many leQures on the ill confequences which.attend depraved and vi- 
cious eleétions.. But as he does not allow any neceffity: to arife from 
the impelling force of external motives, he muft always infil on fuch 
an independent felf-moving power in the will, as is fuperior to all. 


Now, a pupil thus educated, or rather thus deceived ia tliat part of 
truth in which it is moft his intereft to be well inftru&ed, and inftead’ 
of being taught where his ftrength really lies, is perfuaded into an: 
cpinion, that he has a firength where he has none, will. be liable to- 
an equally mifchievous miftake, as the famous knight of La Mancha: 


made, when hetook the barber’s bafon for Mambrino’s helmet ;- and 
like this poor knight, filled with the idea of the poffeflion of a certain. 
inagical flrength or armour of defence, he will be foiled in the firft 
fierce encounter with a potent encmy ; or if he fhould efcape unhurt, 
the circumftance will arife from fome accidental incident, which he 
not perceiving, or not attending to, will give the whole merit of his 
efcape to the magic power of the helmet = and,, thus confirmed in the 
opinion of the invincible ftrength of his armour, he will provoke, or 
at leaft forbear to fly the attacks of his enemies,, till he‘experiences as 
cruel and. as mifchievous effeéts produced in the whole cwconomy of 
his mental frame, as this poor knight experienced of wounds, bruifes, 
and difablement of body,. and the natural ftrength-of the corporal 

Owersin his many mad and foolifh encounters. There is a certain 
inclination or paflion, called'curiofity,. which arifes from the fource 
of the imagination; there are alfo certain mifchievous fatisfaCtions 
which we propofe to ourfelves, which lie very near the borders of 
vice,. if they dob not actually touch on this forbidden ground: now, 
when curiofity prompts,. and a propofed fatisfaétion ftimulates defire,. 
we fhall be very apt, ina full conviction of the power of Mam- 
brino’s helmet, to go fo near thefe borders, and dwell fo long on this 
treacherous ground,. till we find our deftruation in the flames, which. 
itive from the hoitile quarters, either in their power in a fubter- 
raneous way of undermining the ground on which we ftand, or of reach- 
ing us in a level cirection. 

* Let us now fuppofe,.the cafe of a-parent or tutor, who has adopted 
the contrary opinion of a necellity in the philofoph:cal or moral fenfe 
of the word. his neceflitarian, if he is reafonably aGtuated’ by the 
principle of the opinion which he has accepted, will inftruét his child 
or pupil in the nature of thofe principles on which all the fources of: 
his ftrength depend. He will inform him of the invincible preva- 
lence of motives, and, ac the fame time, he will teach:bim. the art. of 
arranging circumiiaaces in fuch a method, as-fhall give the infupe- 


sab'e power (0 that motive which fhall produce the bett volition. He 


wiil, like the wile Mentor, arm his Te'emachus with thedefenfive wea- 
pons 
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‘yng of caution, fagacity, forefight, addrefs, and fortitude; and with that 
offenfive one which confifts ia the power of combating force by force, 
and of fabduing one potent hoftile motive, by the mental arrange- 
ment of fuch motives as are founded in his rational intereft. He will 
inftruct him ia the ufe, and habicuate him tothe praétice of habits, 
which tead to confirm thofe qualitiesia his mind, and thofe affections 
which are favourable to wife and virtuous volitions. He will teach 
him to allay the beat ef a youthful nature, by introducing in his dif> 
polition, and the temper of his mind, an artificial frigidity of fenti- 
mert, thathappy medium bécween apathy and paflion, rendered na- 
tural by long though forced habits. But above all, he will teach him 
the advantage of that very necefflary {pecies of prudence in this kind 
of warfare, to fly, rather than to attack and to gain a viciory by are- 
treat. A oe me ught, ang-thus inftruéted in the nature of his 
real flren&chs @e aG@refs with which it is to be managed, and the 
formidablenefs of thofe dangers which he is to encounter, will avoid 
every fpecies of danger which Carries an appearance of itrength foffi- 


cient to affect the ordinary temper of his mind, and his well-grounded . 


refulutions for virtuous and wife volitions. And when he is caught 
unawares, or finds himfelf in fuch circumftancés as to be obliged to 
turn about and face his enemy, he will be thoroughly acquainted with: 
the art of arranging his forces, and of exerting all the latent powers 
and faculties of his mind, in fuch a method as may belt enfure a for- 


tunate iffue to the rencounter.” 
The laft chapter confifts of fome additional obfervations on the 


natural proofs of a future ftate, in reply to Lord Bolingbroke ; 
and a general view of the principles and tendency of the Stoic 
philotophy. The Author compares it with the Chriftian, and 
fhews their co-incidence in many important points both of {pecu- 
lation and practice: fhe vindicates it very ably from fome of .the 


more popular objections which have been urged againft it: and. 


concludes with the following remark, viz. that * the defects 
which are to be found in the doétrine of the Stoics. proceed from 
their confidering the infirm and dependent creature man, in the 
light of a felf-fufficient and independent being ; but this necel- 
farily followed the building of their fyftem on the principle of 
the perfonal mortality of the foul; and thefe. defects plainly 
thew, that it is impoffible that any found fyftem of religion and 
morals can be eftablifhed, but on thoie principles which are con- 
fonant to the enlightened reafon of man, and which form the 
principles of the Chriftian religion, and that is, AN ABSTRACT 
FITNESS OF THINGS, UNLIMITED POWER, WISDOM AND 
GOODNESS OF GoD, AND A FUTURE STATE OF REWARDS 
AND PUNISHMENTS,- ) , 

This treatife isthe production of a penetrating, vigorous, and 
ardent mind. It abounds wjth fhrewd obfervations and mafcu- 
line fentiments. The language is fometimes remarkably forcible.; 
and fometimes peculiarly, {plendid. _ But as a. metaphyfical 
treatife, it is too diffufe and — The arguments are 
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not fo condenfed, nor fo arranged, as the fubject required. There 
is fometimes an obfcurity in the expreffion: and frequently a 
carelefnefs. The fentences are in general too long and too 
complex : and the reader is apt to be fatigued or confufed. The 
fame fentiments too often occur: and the fame arguments are too 
frequently repeated, without receiving additional ftrength or il- 
luftration. 

We, however, admire the genius and abilities of the writer ; 
and have received from the perufal of this treatife, if not uni- 
form, yet great fatisfaction; and we f{cruple not to affert, that 
fome parts of it are equal, both in point of elevation and ex- 
preffion, to the moft admired pieces of the moft admired authors 


of ancient of modern times. B. d..k. 


Art. Ul. Puirosopsican Transacrions of the Royal Society of 
London. Vol. LXXIII. For the Year 1783. Part l. Continued. 
See our laft month’s Review. 


NATURAL History. 

Art. 13. 4n Account of the Black Canker Caterpillar which de- 
firoyed the Turnips in Norfolk in the Summer of 1782. By 
Wiliam Marhhall, £/. 

E beg leave to add to the information conveyed in this 

paper, that the fly of this caterpillar is of the Tenthredo 

gets, and that it is figured in the 62d plate of Albin’s Natural 
iftory of Englifh Infecéts, from fpecimens taken in the year 

1719, near London. 

Art. 15. An Account of Ambergrife, by Dr. Schwediawer. 
We are here informed that this fubftance is found floating 
on the furface of the fea, and in the fands in the Atlantic, and 

Indian ocean, but moftly near the Bahama Iflands.—It having 

been obferved that the fpermaceti whales, on being ftricken, ufually 

void the greateft part, if not the whole, of the contents of their 
inteftinal canal, and that great lumps of ambergrife are often 
among thefe feces, Dr. S. is inclined to believe that this drug 
is generated in the entrails of thefe whales, and is in faé&t the 
hardened faces of that fifh, mixed with indigeftible relics of its 
food, beaks of the /epia odfopedia, which are known to be its 
principal aliment, being often obferved in pieces of ambergrife. 

A chemical analyfis of this fubftance is here added: and laftly, 

réafons are‘alléged for believing that the oil found in the fper- 

maceti whale is contained in a diftin& cell in the head of the 
animal, and not in the cavities of the brain and fpine, as had 
generally been imagined. | | 





O'r ri c's. 

Art. 5. 4 Defcription of a New, Conftruétion of Eye-Glaffes for 
fuch Teleftopés as. may be applied ta Mathematical vem, y 
Mr. Ramiden.* : 
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By ufing a fingle eye-glafs, the field of the telefcope: is fo 
much contracted as to render it impoffible to meafure the dia- 
meter of the fun or moon, when the inftrument magnifies more 
than thirty times. In ufing two eye-glafles, if one of them be 
placed between the object ylafs and the image formed in the 
telefcope, the leaft motion in this eye-glafs will materially affect 
this line of collimation: and both in this pofition, and when 
both glafles are placed between the image and the eye, feveral 
errors are known to arife from the {pherical form of the lenfes, 
and from the different refrangibility of light, which the beft 
practitioners have not yet been able to obviate. 

In order to furmount thefe difficulties, the author of this 
paper, reflecting on Sir Ifaac Newton’s theory, that the border 
of colours on an object diminifhes in proportion as the diftance 
between the prifm and the objeét is lefiened, placed a plano- 
convex lens, with its plane fide very near an objectyor an image 
formed by an object-glafs, and he actually found that the iris 
was thereby confiderably diminifhed. ‘The vifion however was 
indiftin@, on account of the divergency of the pencils of light 
when they fall on the eye. A fecond plano convex Jens was 
therefore placed a-little within the focus of the former, and 
with its plane furface towards the eye, and Mr. R. demonftrates, 
geometrically, how by this means the different coloured rays 
become parallel. He alfo fhews how even the fpherical aberra- 
tions are obviated by this conftruétion, and praves that the field 
of atelefcope is thereby rendered moft perfect; the foci of the 
extreme and of the central pencils being by this means brought 
tothe fame diftance from the eye. 

EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Art. 9. Experiments upon the Kefifiance of dir, by Richard Lovell 
Edgworth, kig; F.R.S. 


All the experiments hitherto made in order to afcertain the 


force and velocity of the wind, procecded upon a fuppofition that 
the effect of the wind is directly as the furface upon which it 
acts. Mr. E. having fome reafon to doubt the truth of this af> 
fumption, inftituted a new fet of experiments. with a view to 
afcertain that fa. The conftcuction of an apparatus for this 
purpofe was fuggefted by a.machine ufed by Mr. Robins in an 
enquiry of the fame nature. 
_ ‘The refults of thefe-experiments led Mr. E. to the following 
inferences: that the figure and pofition of a plane.is a material 
confideration to be taken into an eftimate of the refiftance it 
offers to a medium : that in figures of exactly the fame fhape 
the refiftance is not proportionate to thcir dimenfions, as shas 
hitherto been taken for granted, but that it increales ina much 
greater ratio than the increments of tholedimeniions: that when 
a plane is bent as a fail, it offersa greater relijlance, than af it 
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were flat, although in this cafe it intercepts a Jefs fection of the 
medium; and that this refiftance is greater in proportion as the 
plane is more bent. This laft inference (which, if true, muft, 
in our opinion, have very narrow limits) being dire€tly oppofite 
to what Dr. Hook is thought to have demonftrated, Mr. E. reafons 
fomewhat largely upon it, and intimates that the Doctor feems 
to have applied the theory of the reflection of light to that of the 
air in motion, which however he thinks are to be kept. very dil- 
tinct, as the latter never makes an angle with the reflecting plane, 
but always goes off imesifves, as may be afcertained with the 
affiftance of a good folar microfcope. The Author concludes 
with obferving, that he confiders the caufe of the different re- 
fiftances of air upon furfageS ofdifferent fhapes, to be the ftag- 
nation of that fluid near the‘titiddle of the plane upon which it 
ftrikes; the fhape and fize of the portion thus ftagnated, neceflarily 
differing with the fhape and angle of the plane. 

Without entering farther into the merits of this enquiry, 
we confefs that we muft fee it confirmed by a greater number 
of experiments, and thofe made under a greater variety of 
circumftances, before we acquiefce in the theory here deduced 
from it. 

MiscELLANEOUS. 

Art. 4. 4 Defcription of a Species of Sarcocele, of a mof aftonifr- 
ing fize, in a Black Man in the Ifand of Senegal; with fome 
Account of its being an endemial Difeafe in the Country of Galam, 
By J. P. Schotte, M.D. 

A negroe flave at Senegal, about fifty years of age had the 
fcrotum {welled to fo enormous a fize that it meafured about two 
feet and a half in length from the os pubis to its lower extre- 
mity, and about eighteen inches in its tranfverfe diameter, and 
might weigh about fifty pounds. The Do@or was informed that 
this diforder is endemial in the province of Galam, of which 
this Negroe was a native, and that it is there attributed to the 
ufe of aphrodifiacs ; but he does not vouch for the truth of this 
report. We recollect an inftance of a fimilar diforder in a poor 
Malabou, who was living at Pondicherry in the year 1710, and 
in whom this tumour appears to have been ftill larger than the 
‘one here mentioned. ‘The cafe is related in Dionis Cours de 
Chirurgie. 

Art. 11. An Account of the Earthquakes which happened in Italy, 
from February to May 1783. Sy Sir William Hamilton, 
K. B. F.R.S. 

Art. 12. An Account of the Earthquake which happened in Cala- 
bria, March 28, 1783. Ina Letter from Court Francefco 
Ippolito to Sir William Hamilton, K. B. F.R.S. 

Had we not great reafon to fuppofe that we have fcarce a 


reader who has not already ‘perufed the whole of Sir William 
Ramilton’s 
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‘EYamilton’s, paper, as-we have.feen it inferted in feveral news- 

apers and magazines, we fhould-certainly lay an ample abttract 
of it before. the Public. —Swuffice it here only to record that Sir 
William has been himfelf upon the fpot, and that the intelligence 
he conveys is all from the .beft authority, Count Ippolito’s 
letter adds -but little to the, information we colle& trom Sit 
William’s account. It is inferted in Italian, and there is an 


~ Englifh tranflation of it in the. appendix. 


_ The remaining papers, in this.clafs, of which it will be fufficient 
to give only the-titles, are: Art. 6. 4” Account of feveral Lunar 
Rainbows, by Marmaduke Tunftall, £/g; F. R.S. Art. 7. An Ac- 
count of an Earthyuake in Wales,,by John Lloyd, £/g. Art. 14, An 
Account of an Iron Wire being fhortened by Lightning, by Mr. Ed- 
ward Nairne, F.R.S. And Art. 16. Extraé? of a Regifter of the 
Barometer, Thermometer, and Rain, dept at Lyndon in Rutland, 
1782, by Thomas Barker, E/g. 
— (The Mathessatiat Papers in our next.) Pi: 


Art.I1V. The Means of efiGually preventing Theft and Robbery; to- 
gether with our prefent cruel Punifhments of thofe and other Crimes : 
the Means of immediately fupprefling Vagrant Seggary : of {peedily 
abolifhing our Poor’s Rates: and of relieving the prefent Oppreflion 
of our Labouring Commonelty. 8vo. 28. Debrett. 1783. 


HIS pamphlet, tf not entitled to the praife of being well 
written, pofleffes the fuperior excellence of being written 
with the beft of all views, the welfare of the Public; and in the 
inftances mentioned in the title-page, the author may be affirmed 
to be a thorough mafter of his fubje&. Every man muft be 
allowed to tell his ftory in his own manner ; and fhould readers, 
who with fpeedily to comprehend an author’s meaning, expect 
that a man who underftands himfelf fhould be concife in ex- 
plaining it, we wifh fuch readers would bear with a writer, who, 
though a dealer in many words, will amply reward thofe who 
interef themfelves in matters of {uch moment as thole above 
{pecified. 
The office of juftice of the peace is of more importance in 








our domeftic policy than ts generally conceived; this office our 


author fhews to have been firft elective by the people, though 
the appointment has Jong been engrofled by the Crown. He 
divides our prefent juftices, looking to Weftminfter for his 
inftances, into two claffes; the firft, and moft numerous, con- 
fits of thofe, who apply for the appointment, merely as an 
honorary diftinétion, and are a fet of infipid inoffenfive beings : 
in this clafs, he ranks the greater part of our innumerable coun- 
try juftices. The other clafs, comprenends thofe who under- 
take all the active part of that office; and who are emphatically 
ftyled trading juflices; men who get into the office merely to deal 
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in juftice for their own emolument; not for the purpofe of fup- 
preffing vice, but for that of laying the vicious under proper 
contribution :‘ men who are as careful of preferving a plentiful 
ftore of immiorality, diforder, and vice, as a hunting {quire is of 
preferving the breed of foxes in his neighbourhood. 

He argues that the Crown is in nowife qualified for the ap- 
pointment of juftices ; becaufe not immediately interefted in the 
event of their conduét, and becaufe the Crown cannot poflibly 
know the perfons moft proper for that office. ‘herefore, as all 
the diforders in our police, origiate in an abfurd manner of ap- 
pointing thefe confervators of the public peace, the indifpenfable 
groundwork of his reform is, to reftore the annuz! election of 
them to the people, which he imagines would be readily granted, 
on proper application. But where do we fee the Crown willing 
to part with any power of patronage, or means of influence * ? 

Na fqe thus, in idea, obtained anew fet of conftitutional 
magiftrates, more attentive to the prevention of crimes, than to 
the profit obtained by punifhing them, his plan is ready for 
execution ; and the outline of it may be given in few words. 

He juftly laments the great quantity of uncultivated Jand ftill 
remaining ; above two-fifths of the ifland lying wafte, in a flate 
of nature! This neglect he afcribes to the fpirit of commerce, 
which began to operate about the middle of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth ; when the people, inftead of extending their cultiva- 
tien as before, began to fence in the lands, fetting bounds as it 
were to farther improvement, and turned their attention to the 
more inviting fchemes of profit by commercial adventures. So 
that now, bringing the whole into a conneéted view,—‘ of wafte 
improveable furface, we poflefs an amazing extent, upbraiding 
the owners with their want of induftry, We have numbers of 
inhabitants begging for employ, to refcue them from mifery, 
indigence, flavery, and depopulation: and we have bullocks, 
which are rearing in idlenefs for the flaughter, and only await 
our order for going tolabour. Finally, to fet all thefe a-going, 
and to begin the work, we have ready prepared, what no other 
nation pofleffes, a fund of money incredibly great [i.e. the 
poou’s rates], which extravagant commerce had inflituted and ap- 
plied to purpofes that were pernicious, ruinous, and repugnant 
to nature; but which, the moment it fhall be applied to the ule 


— | 





* On the contrary, do rot our ftate projectors, daily, manifelta 
Jefe of extending fuci: power and fuch ézfluence inthe Crown ? Have 
they not, lately, talked, with confidence, of placing the surmpike- 
trafisin the hands of goverament?—A meafure that mufi naturally 
throw more weight into the regal fcale, than would be approved by 
watchfal men, anxious to preferve the due equipoife of our political 
cocitinarion ! 
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of agriculture, will change its nature in all thefe properties, 
together with its name.’ 

The author advifes that a board of men of .property be 
formed in each county, with a treafury eftablifhment, to receive, 
as long as fhall be neceflary, all the poors rates in the county. 
Wafte-land is to be bought, to be paid for at diftant periods, on 
intereft during the intermediate time; bailiffs, or overfeers to be 
engaged ; cattle and implements to be provided ; and the able part of 
the poor to be employed in raifing hemp, flax, and other flitable 
articles, who are to be paid fortheir labour, to have habitations 
provided for them, but to maintain themfelves. This mode of 
employment will infufe a fpirit of activity and independence 
into them; the hemp and flax, when raifed, will furnith em- 
ployment for all the reft who are able todo any thing; fo that 
the poor, and the tax for maintaining them, will foon dwindle 
to a trifle; while a ftri€ execution of the laws againft vagrants 
will force them into employment alfo, and put a toral ftop to 
beggary and thieving. As faft as the land is improved it may 
be leafed out; and the concerns of the county boards, will in 
courfe of time proportionally diminifh ; for as culture increafes, 
parifh poor muft be reduced. 

Left this fcheme fhould be ridiculed as vifionary, the Author 
appeals to the Auftrian Netherlands, where the inhabitants Ja~ 
bouring under like grievances, but without the refource of a 
poor’s fund, lately carried into execution a fimilar plan by an 
unknown individual, with a// the fuccefs here promifed. 

Thus much may fuffice ; whatever objeClions the fcheme at 


large may be liable to, at firft fight, with thofe that may appear | 


from this brief fketch of it, will, we believe, be fatisfactorily 
anfwered by confulting the pamphlet: and we fincerely hope, 


that what the worthy writer of it has with great labour repre- 


fented, will engage the attention of thofe who alone are able to 
carry fo important a concern into execution, if expedient. 

But befide our avidity for trade, to which the Author afcribes 
the neglect of agriculture, and aftonifhinz multiplication of ous 
deftitute poor, he truly adds, the want of attention in goveru- 
ment to the regulation of our internal policy, which fataily 
allows full {cope to the diforder; and ftrengthens his general at- 
gument by the following familiar illuftration :’ 

‘Now, as the prefent aim is to prevail on the public to engage in 
this beneficial undertaking of cultivation, for which it.is thus com- 
pletely provided in every refpect, poflibly that object may appear in a 
more advantageous light, if placed im a contraSted and tatniliar point 
of view ; by fuppofing the nation to be in the fituation of an individual 
poficfled of an extenfive eflate in land, confulting with a friend oa 
the prefent deranged ftate of his finances; and in particalar relating 
to this poor concern, An account is produced under the title of, 

Account 
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Account of Expenditure of Sums colleéted for Paor Rates, in the Year 
4782, onder the following Articles.—Item, To removing ... thou- 
fand paupers from one parifh, town, or vill, to another, fome of them 
three times . . . hundred thoufand miles, at ... per mile, is... 
thoufand pounds. Item, To litigating the legal fettlement of. . . 
thoufand paupers, at the quarter feflions, and in the court of King’s- 
Bench, with overfeers expences attending thereon, attorneys, agents, 
&e. bills, fees, &c. is... hundred thoufand peunds. Item, To 
fundry mifcellaneous expences in the management of the poor’s con- 
cerns, with overfeers dinners, perquifites for trouble and attendance, 
&c. in... thoufand parifhes, towns, and vills, is... huncred thou- 
fand pounds. Carried ovt altogether... millions. tem, To cafh 
paid contractors for maintaining... hundred thoufand pavpers in 
. « » thoufand parishes, towns, ard vills, at... pence ahead. Car- 


ried out... millions. Sum total—four or five millions. ——Such an 


extrordinary reckoning would, no doubt, aftonifh the friend; he 
would gueftion the {quire as to the propriety or neceflity of expending 
thofe millions on this affair of removing fo many paupers from one 
farm to another; on difputing, at fuch an enormous charge, whether 
they fhould live, at his expence, on this farm or on that ; and on thefe 
foolith, ignorant, and knavifh charges of fo many thoufand overfeers. 
He would lkewife enquire into the meaning of that other fingle ar- 


ticle, of millions paid to contraéters, for fubfifting fo many hundred 


thoufand fouls at his coit, in abfolute idlenefs; befides about one 
million more extorted and {tole by vagrant beggars; who, all of them 
living thus in abfolute idlenefs, though by far the greater part of them 
are capable of {trong labour, join themfelves with other idle perfons 
to rob, plunder, and cut the throats of the honeft, induflrious tenants ; 
who are, otherwife, fo grievoufly racked in their rents, that they can 
fcarcely fubfift themfelves. — Surely, the {quire would honeftly confefs 
that, hitherto, he had been fo much taken up otberwife, as never to 
look into this matter himfelf; but had trufted every thing to the 
management of his fteward; who, he now plainly perceived, had 
been minding his own intereft fo much, that he had never beftowed 
one thought on his mafter’s concerns.—The friend would naturally 
advife the {quire thus; You have, without doubt, been hitherto 
grofsly abufed by this fteward; and your affairs have thereby been 
brought into great dilre{s; but fil] your cafe is not defperate: firlt, 
you muft rely no longer on this fteward ; begin to look into your own 
affairs: and, as to this particular matter, you have a great part of 
your extenfive eftate lying wafle through his negligence, and not 
fetching you a fhilling, though highly improveable: fet about im- 
proving that waite part of your ellate without delay: you have ftore 
of bullocks readv reared for your table; thefe will fuftice for the Ja- 
borious part of the work, without colting you the Jeaft expence: the 
other neceflary articles are fpeedily provided, for a fum thatis a 
trifle to you: and, as for thefe idle poor, fet them immediately to 
this ufeful work: and pay them fair wages for their labour, out of 
this fame money that is at prefent wafted on maintaining them in idle- 
nefs, and on other foolith and knavith purpofes: you will find thar, 
dnflead of being an ufelefs, noxious burden co your eRate, they will, 
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in alittle time, become as induftrious and ufeful as any of your te- 
nants: the annual revenue of your eltate will daily encreafe; and of 
courfe its total value: and plenty, good order, and content, over 

our whole domain, will take place of anarchy, plundesing, mifery, 


and defpair. 
‘ And, truly, what hath been now faid, being exaétly the cafe of 


the nation, would be altogether fuflicient on this particular head, did 
it not become neceflary to provide againft objections and difliculties 
that may be flarted. And poflibly, one of thefe may be founded on 
the expence of paying thefe prefent paupers fuch high wages out of 
the public purfe, as it may betermed. But, furely, the cafe of the 
public, in this particular, would differ no:hing from that of the 
farmer, who pays wages to his labouser, and has it returned to him 
by the cultivation of his lands. Nor doth it make the fmallelt differ- 
ence that this labourer, receiving wages, was yelterday a pauper 
maintained idly without wages, upon a wretched tlipulated allowance 
that ftill was paid by the public. For, the moment he is put to work, 
he changes his condition, from that of an ufelefs, miferable wretch, 
living upon extorted charity, to that of an indulftrious labourer, fub- 
filling honeftly upon wages juftly earned, as the fair value of his work. 


' And, for the fame reafon, that prefent ofelefs burthenfome tax, inftan-~ 


taneoully changes its ftyle, from this of Poor Rates, to that of a fund 
for improving and cultivating the wafle lands in England and Wales, 
Aod upon the fame fair and reafonable terms, with refpect to the 
public, would ftand all thofe prefent idle, able-bodied vagrant beg- 
gars cf both fexes, who fhould taketo Jabour: the wages they would 
in fuch cafe receive would be honeltly earned, by value in work, to 
be returned to the peblic from the improved lands, Nay, and upon 
the like equitable terms would ftand all fuch of thofe who at prefent 
live by thieving, plundering, and proftitution: the moment they be- 
take themfelves to labour, they become honeft citizens, entiled to 
wages, 
ut what an honourable and laudable field would this open, to 
fe thofe deferving citizens, who have rifked their lives in defence 
of theircountry ; and who, in return are, at prefent, turned adrift, 
to flarve or be hanged, the moment their fervice ceafes to be neceflary. 
For, in their prefent fituation, having no pofflibility of afterwards ob- 
taining an honeft employ, their difcharge from the army is, in effect, 
an unavoidable doom to either ftarve, or to tteal and be hanged. 

* Surely, here is a field ample enough for ufefully employing all thefe, 
and move, without byrthening the public, fo long as there is an acre 
of waiie Jand in England or Wales capable of cultivation, And, if 
there is not field fufficient in this end of the ifland, Scotland holds 
forth millions of acres, that will liberally return the expence and 
trouble of cultivation, For the earth isan honeft and graceful debtor ; 
fhe returns the loan with generous intereft. And, certainly, no nar- 
row, confined diftinctions of country fheuld be thought of in this cafe, 
England would ftill reap fufficient benefit, notwithitanding Scotland 
might participate a little; {olong as it is colonifing within the bounds 
of the afland, it is fufficient ; as, on thefe terms, ne ungrateful colonitt 
could, or would attempr to wreft from England the fraits of two 
hundred years expence and attention. 


* Here, 
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* Here, indeed, it may be invidioufly demanded, why the Scotch 
cannot do this for themielves. The reafon hath been afligned: the 
Scotch have not the fund, nor are they capable of raifing one; no, 
nor any other nation in Chriflendom befides this. The Englith alone, 
who have bien infenfibly and imperceptibly drilled on, flep by flep, 
from {mall beginnings, to accumulate this poor fand to fuch an enor- 
mous annual amount, as now exceeds the flanding revenue of almott 
any one ftate in Chriftendom, except herfelf and France. England 
alone hath a fund ready provided, and equal to this mighty national 
undertaking.’ 

Indeed we are inclined to believe that if fuch an undertaking 
weie once thoroughly adopted by clear-headed and refolute men, 
all the apprehended difficulties would fhrink before it, and our 
author’s reafoning be verified: and to take away the plea of po- 
verty, by increafing the quantity of productive work, is cutting 
up the evil by the roots; whereas all our fchemes for the better 
relief and maintainance of the poor, are but delufive palliatives. 
Why fhould they be immured in houfes of induftry, where if 
they really do labour, they only intercept the bread of hard 
working independent manufacturers ; when, by fpreading them 
abroad over fields of induftry, they might raife materials now 
purchafed at great expence from foreign countries, and thus feed 
others as well as themfelves ? 

It is with communities, as with individuals, feafons of difi- 
culty and danger, are the times for examining our circum- 
ftances narrowly, and recolleéting affairs that a diffipated atten- 
tion caufed us to forget, and fuffered to run into confufion. If 
fuch a feafon is fuitably improved, the difmemberment of an 
unwieldy empire, the profpect of which was fo often predicted 
to be our ruin, may, on the contrary, and to the difcredit of 
commercial politics, become a real bleiling. N. 





Art. V. Bibliotheca Top:graphica Britannica, continued *®: No, IX. 
4to. 2s. 6d. Nicholls. 

KETCHES of the hiftory and antiquities of Stoke Newington, 

in the county of Middlefex, form this ninth number of a 
work which we have frequently recommended to the notice of 
our readers. Its principal contents are, //fs of the prebendaries 
and rectors of the parifh, with accounts of the church, monu- 
ments, and in{criptions, and of the lay lords of the manor, com- 
mencing from about the year 1560, and continued to the year 
1782. Itis avery proper and amufing part of the prefent col- 
lection, but does not furnifh much for us particularly to notice. 
In the lift of prebendaries we obferve a little miftake, by con- 
founding at times the name of the place, prebend with that of the 
perion, prebendary. Some negligence of expreffion, in this 
publication, appears occationally in other inftances, and perhaps 
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we might add, that fight intimations now and then arife, of 
that kind of churchifm which has more in it of bigotry and 
fuperftition than of religion and Chriftianity. We fhould how- 
ever be very unjuft to the editor’s liberality, if we did not add, 
that an account is given of diffenting minifters at this place, 
and (in the appendix) a particular relation of thofe at Newing- 
ton-green, among whom we find Dr. Ifaac Maddox, afterwards 
Bifhop of Worceiter ; who, when he had finifhed his academical. 
ftudies among the diffenters, preached a few times at the meet- 
ing there, but never accepted of any diflenting congregation. 
We farther notice here the very refpectful manner in which Dr. 
Ifaac Watts is mentioned. His poem to the memory of 
his friend, Thomas Guniton, Efq; appears at length in the ap- 
pendix; in which, alfo, a brief and handfome account is giver 
of Dr. Samuel Wright, formerly a diflenting minifter at Carter- 
Lane, London; who was interred in the church of Stoke-New- 
ington. One little anecdote concerning him, as here related, 
we may infert: © Dr, Wright is traditionally underftood to have 
been the author of the fong, ** Happy hours, all hours excel 
ling.” He was remarkable for the melody of his voice, and that 
of his elocution. Archbifhop Herring, when a young man, 
frequently attended him as a model of delivery, not openly in 
the meeting-houfe, but in a large porch, belonging to the old 
place in Blackfriars,’ 

Among the families into which this manor came by inherit- 
ance, or purchafe, that of Abney is particularly fpecified, to 
which it defcended from Thomas Gunfton, Efq; in 1700, and ° 
with whom it continued till 1782; when Mrs. Abney the laft 
furvivor died, and by her will directed it to be fold. A good 
old houfe, ftanding in the parifh, and built in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, was the property of Charles Fleetwood of 
Armingland-ha}l, Norfolk, He is well known to have been 
Lieutenant-general of the army under Oliver Cromwell ; a cir- 
cumftance which gives rife to many remarks, We have here 
alfo a genealogical table of the families of Fleetwood and Hartopp, 
ending with Aun, heirefs and reprefentative of each, married to 
Edmund Bunny of Leicefter, Ef{q; now Edmund Cradock Hartopp, 
Efq; of Newbold and Afton Flamville co. Leic. This number 
has two engravings, one, the north-weft view of Newington, 
the other, a fouth-weft view of the church. It may be proper 
to obferve farther on this article, that the ancient Roman road, 
called Ermen Street is fuppofed to have pafled through this vil- 
lage: It led from Newhaven on the coaft of Suffex through 
Surrey to London, and thence pafling under Cripplegate, 
through the counties of Middlefex, Hertford, F. flex, Cambridge, 
Suffolk and Norfolk, to Venta Icencrum, now Caftor, a little to 
the fouth of Norwich. The word Ermer is faid to come from 
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the Saxon name of this Roman road, which was written Herman 4 
Here in that language fignifying an army, Hereman a foldier, | 
and this, via militaris, a military way. Mr. Nicholls inclines to 
think that it pafles not direétly through the town of Newington, 
but along a green Jane in che neigbourhood. 

No. X. gto. 6d. 

A fhort account of Holyhead in he Ifle of Anglefea: coms 
municated by the Rev. Mr. John Price, keeper of the Bodleian 
library. It appears to have been drawn up in 1762; the editor 
affixes to it a later account from Mr. Pennant’s tour, and alfo 
an extra& from aMS. eflay on hufbandry, particularly relat- 
ing to the Ifle of Anglefea, by the Rev. Mr. Rowland, author of 
Mana Antiqua. The notes were communicated by a correfpondent 
who vilited Holyhead, in 1770. 

The name, Holyhead, is probably derived from the number of 
religious places formerly in the neighbourhood : its moft ufual 
name, wearetold, is Caer-Gybi, that is Kebit caffrum, fo called 
from Kebius or K;bi, a bifhop very anciently feaced here. ‘This 
part of Wales has been remarkable for furnifhing tales of the 
fanctimonious kind, Concerning Capel St. Ifraid, for inftance, 
frtuated near this place, * the Ponith legends fay, that St. Ifraid, 
a virgin of remarkable fanétity, failed from Ireland to this place 
on a green fod, which on her landing immediately grew into a 
hillock, on which this chapel was built and dedicated to her.’ 
Such are the idle accounts with which church-hiftory of thofe 
dark times abounds. 

Mr. Pennant, in his.defcription of Holyhead fpeaks of a 
green amianthus, or brittle afbeftos, met with, in great plenty, in 
a green marble in Rhoferlyn parifh : It is this obfervation, prin- 
cipally, which occafions the extraét from Mr, Rowland. That 
writer tells us that, * of a!l the fpecies of the calcareous or mi- 
neral kind of ftones in this country, the moft truly admirable 
and fingular is the Amianthus flone, whereof there is a Jarge vein 
or ftratum, appearing in feveral places above ground, difcover- 
ing, in the feams and fciffures of it, that flakey fubftance called 
by the ancients-A/beffinum, and of late, Salamander’s wool.? To 
this number is added a memorial concerning a fort of paper 
made from the @/de/fos found in Wales; in a letter from Edward 
Liuyd, of Teles College, Oxford: firft printed in the Phile- 
tophical Tranfa&iions. ‘wo plates attend this account, the 
one, a map of the ifle of Anglefea, the other, of Holyhead, and 
the coaft. 


No. XI. 4to. 7s. 6d. 

The Hiftory and Antiquities of Croyland Abbey in the coizty of 
Lincoln. This, including the preface and appendix, forms a 
volume of 289 pages, Croyland was a magnificent mitred 
abbey of the Benedictines, founded by Ethelbald, king of the 
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Mercians, about the year 716, and dedicated to St. Guthlake 
and St. Bartholomew. Ingulphus, who held this abbey thirty- 
four years, wrote the hiftory of the houfe; which he concludes 
at the year 108g: it was continued by. Peter de Blois, arch- 
deacon of Bath, and vice-chancellor to king Henry I. at the 
defire of Henry de Longchamp; but it is broken off at the year 
z117: foon after which it is refumed by another author, and 
carried on to the year 146g ; and then by other means we are 
conduéted to the diffolution in #539. The laft abbot was John 
Welles, alias Bridges, who with fome members of the houfe 
fubfcribed to the king’s fupremacy, and joining in the furrender 
of the convent, he obtained for life a penfion of 133]. 6s. 8d. 
per annum, the others alfo having penfions in proportion, The 
narration here compiled from the above materials is entertaining, 
but intermixed, like fuch kind of hiftory, with miraculous deeds, 
to which no farther attention is to be paid, than to confider 
them as proofs of the credulity, ignorance, and fuperftition of the 
times. Our compiler, however, relates thefe fictions in the 
fame orderly manner with other parts of the {fory which he col- 
le&ts, without in the leaft noticing their abfurdity, or guardine 
his readers fronr confounding them with the real facts which they 
are to credit. Such legends fhould always be placed on the 
fame footing with thofe fabulous tales which are to be met with 
in the hiftories of the Heathen gods and herues. At the fame 
time we would not, with the utmolt feverity, condemn their 
inventors and: fabricators: fome were, perhaps, deluded and 
impofed on themfelves, others were, no doubt, (atisfied in the 
ufe of what they called piows frauds, and might think the means 
were juftified by the end they propofed; while others were. wholly 
indifferent on the fubject, fo long as they could prevail with the 
people to fupport their own eafe and fplendor. It is obfervable, 
that when this purpofe is attained and feems to be eftablifhed, 
there is a dearth of miracles and a filence about them; but when 
changed, and calamities arife affeQing the intereft of the abbey, 
then they revive, and produce the effe&t of bringing in-contri- 
butions. Twoinftances to the point offer themfelves here, the 
one after the houfe had been plundered to carryon the war againft 
the Danes, then * St. Guth!ac wrought miracles which brought 
a fudden and great afflux to the fhrine:’ The other inftance is 
the dreadful fire which Ingulphus, in whofe time-it happened} 
defcribes in fuch lively terms, and fo pathetically laments ; after 
this, miracles were prefently wrought, and the concourfe of 
people flocking to fee them * proved of fignal benefit to the 
convent.” Or another occafion, ‘when Iottrid was abbot, it 
was judged neceflary to rebuild the church and monaftery with 
ftone, then © miracles were wrought, contributing not a little to. 


the benefit of the abbey, efpecially after théfudden death of one 
Audin,, 
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Audin, a Norman, who made a jeft of thefe miracles, and re 
fleGted on their author ;’ the night following which, the abbot 
alfo had a vifion contributing, without daubt, among fuch 
who chofe to believe it, to the fan@tity and emolument of the 
fraternity. 

To the hiftory, is added an account of the remains of this 
ancient abbey, with various remarks on its fituation, pofleffions, 
the town of Croyland, &c. &c. all which furnifh an agreeable 
amufement. Among other things, we are told that the ¢ regifter of 
buria's, kept with particular attention by the prefent incumbent, 
confirms the circumftance of remarkable longevity againft any 


mifconceived notion of the infalubrity of this fenny tract.’ But. 


for an exact relation of the prefent ftate of this ifland, as it is 
fometimes called, and the adjacent country, numerous other 
particulars are wanted befide thofe which are here inferted. The 
engravings belonging to this volume, are, A view of the abbey, 
that is, its remains; Knives, arrow, and {pear heads, &c. found 
on this fpot; An old map difcovered in the parifh cheft; but- 
trefs of the weit front and part of the fouth aile of the church ; 
Abbot’s chair; The triangular bridge, here mentioned as the 
greateft curiofity in Britain, if not in Europe; together with 
two views, at the end of the preface, of the Croyland boundary 
ftone, rendered the more remarkable by the difputes it has oc- 
cafioned among fome celebrated antiquaries *. Mr. Gough, 
the writer of this volume, maintains the fame opinion with Mr. 
Pegge, and defends it againft thofe arguments which Governor 
Pownal has farther advanced in the fixth volume of the Archzo- 
Jogia, of which we fhall have occafion hereafter to take fome 
notice. We fhould add, that the appendix to this number con- 
tains a variety of articles, feveral of them curious, among 
which we obferved the following, which we infert for its fingu- 
larity ; it is in the lift of donations to the abbey, and extracted 
from the Harleian Mifcellany: ‘* Sciant omnes, &c. quod ego 
Rogerus filius Willi de Draitonado, &c. Deo et Sco Guthlaco 
et monachis de Croyland, &c, Godwynnum King, et uxorem 
ejus, & omnes pueros illorum, &c. Ifta autem donatio facta eft 
confenfu Willmi filii Rogeri.” 
No. XII. 7s. 6d. 

Some account of the town, church, and archiepifcopal palace 
of Croydon, in the county of Surrey, from its foundation, to 
the year 1783. By Dr. Ducarel, F.R. and A.GS. This 
hiflory was drawn up in 1754, at the requeft of Archbifhop 
Herring, who for many years made Croydon his refidence. Mr. 
Gough, who purchafed a copy of it, prefented it to Mr. Nicholls 





* See Monthly Review for November 1775. p. 415- Ditto for 
February 1780. p. 109. 
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for publication. It has received improvements by different 
means, and feveral additions are made, dated 1783. It isin 
thefe that we find an attempt to account for the name, written 
Croydon, but commonly called Craydon, derived, perhaps, from 
the old Norman, or French Craye or Craie, chalk, and the 
Saxon word, dun, a hill; @ town near the chalk hill; and we 
are told there is no chalk in Surrey until you come to Croydon. 


. The town, religious foundations, fchools, and other benefac- 


tions, the church, and the palace, form the principal part of 
this hiftory. It is certain from Domefday Book that the manor 
of Croydon has belonged to the fee of Canterbury ever fince the 
days of Archbifhop Lanfranc, 1070, but at what time a manor- 
houfe was built here, antiquaries are wholly at alofs to difcover ; 
however, that there was one, A. D. 1273, appears by a man- 
date, dated from hence on the 4th of September in that year, 
when Kilwardby, immediate predecefior to Peckham, was 
archbifhop. 

Archbifhop Parker entertained Queen Elizabeth at this houfe, 
with all her retinue, confifting of the principal nobility of the 
kingdom: it feems, from an original paper inferted in the ap- 
pendix, that her majefty had intended another vifit the next 
year: it is dated May igth, 1574; it appoints apartments for 
many of the Queen’s attendants, and has this title, ** Lodgins 
at Croyden, the Bufhope of Canterbury’s houfe, beftowed as 
followeth.” 

Archbifhop //hitgift, we are told, had a great affeCtion for 
this town, and relided very much in this houfe, which in 
his regifter is firit called Palatium, on the gth of July, 
1599- 
: the particular account which is given of this palace we find 
the following remark: ¢ On the whole I am at prefenc inclinable 
to think that building entirely with brick was not introduced in 
England, till fometime in the reign of King Henry the Sixth, 
and that the eaft and weft part of the great court of this palace 
were fome of the firft brick buildings of that age.’ In the pre 
face we are referred on this fubject to an article, by Mr. Fffex, 
Archzologia, iv. 73. as we ace alfo on the topic of vineyards, 
to Mr. Barrington’s differtation, ib. iii. 67. Two letters ade 
dreffed to archbifhop Herring fupport the opinion that vineyards 
* were planted and in fafhion’ in this country about the year 
1285. 

This number contains ten plates, befide thofe which are 
printed on the letter-prefs page: Hofpital, eftablifhed by Arche 
bifhop Whitgift ; to the general account of which foundation 
given in this work, feveral original papers are added in the ap- 
pendix: South view of Croydon palace: North view of the 
fame: North and fouth views of the entrance, or Porter’s lodge, 
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to the palace: Coats of arms in the great hall; one of which, 
being the arms of Edward the Confeflor, is particularly remark- 
able ; Coats of arms in the guard-chamber: Brafs feal found at 
Croydon in 1754, and tradefmen’s tokens; the feal feems not 
older than Edward IV. or Richard III’s reign, it reprefents a 
woman’s head with a veil hanging down, and the infcription, 
NIARGARETE D’STANE: Planof the palace, with the grounds 
belonging to it [concerning which we may here add, that this 
palace with its appurtenances was fold in October, 1780, to 
Abraham (now Sir Abraham) Pitches of Streatham, Efq; for 
25201.]: Plan of the fchool at Croydon, as intended to have 
been altered by Archbifhop Tennifon, in 1713, taken from a 
MS. in Lambeth library: The feal of Archbifhop Whitgift, 
and of the hofpital founded by him; together with the zzztia/ 
fetter of the letters patent for building the hofpital, which in- 
cludes a portrait of Queen Elizabeth, and the initial letter 
of the deed of foundation, which contains a portrait of the 
founder. ‘This }aft inftrument, we are told, is admirably writ- 
ten, and in fine prefervation. At the top of the deed are the 
royal arms, with thofe of the fee of Canterbury, and of the 
archbifhop, all finely illuminated. ‘The firft line is in large 
golden letters, Among the original papers and other writings 
in the appendix are many things curious and entertaining. Mr. 
Nicholls has ufed great induftry in gathering the materials: 
among the reft he has colfeted all the infcriptions, we believe to 
the minuteft, in Croydon church and church-yard, and added 
them to thofe before publifhed by Mr. Aubrey in 1718. The 
fincft monument and beft infcription feems to be that of Gilbert 
Sheldon, archbifhop, who died in 1667. No. 29. of the ap- 
pendix gives us a catalogue of rare plants found near Croydon. 
But we fhall difmifs this volume with inferting an anecdote rela- 
tive to Dr. Whitgift, a character, in feveral refpeéts, excellent. 
ft is the expreffion of Boyfe Sif, French ambaflador and refident 
here at the Bifhop’s death, who, we are informed, faid, ** The 
Bifhop had publithed many learned books; but a free-fchool to 
train up youth, and an hofpital to lodge and maintain aged and 
poor people, were the beft evidence of Chriftian learning, that a 
Bifhop could leave to pofterity.” This is extraed from Wal- 
ton’s life of Hooker. 
No. XIIf. 2s. 6d. 

© Some Account of the Parifh of Great Coxwell in the County of 
Berks.’ ‘Though this parifh affords, as it fhould feem, but few 
materials for Mr, Nicholls’s work, we apprehend the account 
might have been improved by a more careful infpe&tion. This 
article contains the fecond fet of anfwers to the editor’s queries, 
who acknowledves his obligation for them to John Richmond: 
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ate faid to be in part filled up by fuch notes relating to the parith 
as were found among Mr. Mores’s Berkfhire papers, in the bands 
of Mr. Gough. Little occurs here that is material, unlefs it 
be thought worthy of remark, that, in winter, labourers have 
is. a day; handicraft men 1s. 8d. aday throughout ihe year ; 
that the annual rent or value of the houfes and lands in the 
parifh is about goo]. per annum, the poor’s rate communibus 
annis about 1s. in the pound, the land-tax about 2s. in the 
pound, when 45. are required by act of Parliament ; and farther 
that the common fuel is faggot wood, fold at1/. 15s. per 
hundred, fix fcore to the hundred: Concerning this laft, we 
ought to have been told of what fize the faggots are, fince if 
they are only of a moderate or common run, their fuel is ex- 
tremely dear. However we would not be underftood to inti- 
mate that this number confifts merely of fuch articles, or that 
thefe are improper,—which certainly they are not. 

This parifh was formerly part of the manor of Farringdon, 
but is now a manor of itfelf, the Earl of Radnor, lord of it, in 
confequence of intermarriage with the families of Pleydell and 
Platt, of which families we have here an. half fheet pedi- 
gree, as alfoof the family of Adores (anciently Morryce), who 
gee manor in the time of Henry the Eighth, and held it 
to tite tfdle of the next century: Before the fuppreffion of mo- 
nafteries in 1538, this manor belonged to the abbey of Beaulieu, 
in Hants. Among the few infcriptions and epitaphs,’ the 
Latin one on a ftone in the church-yard to the memory of 
David Collyer, vicar, who died in 1724, is pretty; part of it as 
follows : 


‘s Paftor vigilans 
Cujus virtutibus nec obftitic 
Res angufta loci, 
Nec celavit obfcuritas. 
Literatus enim, pius, et beneficus, 
Suavitate morum cum vixit 
Omnibus charus : 
Mortuus verum merito defideratus,” &c. 
He was author of the ** Sacred interpreter, or a practical in- 
troduction towards a beneficial reading and thorough under- 
ftanding of the Holy Bible,” publifhed in 1726, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
A number of excerpta from old writings, chiefly in Latin, 
are added to this account; and a great part of thefe /craps or 
feletions, not very interefting to moft readers, relate to other 
places, as Sandford, Farringdon, Sulton, Weftebrouke, and among 
the reft, Little Cokefwell, is mentioned. “The name of the parifh 
now under review implied that there was a parva as well as 
magna ; but excepting thefe excerpta no notice is taken of Little 


Coxwell, to inform us whether ‘it is a diftin& parifh, or any 
I 2 other 
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other particulars. Six plates, which the editor had in his pof- 
feflion, engraved at the expence of the late Mr. E. Rowe 
Mores, with a view to fome account of Great Coxwell, were an 
inducement no doubt to this publication, and form an agreeable 
part of the number: The manor houfe: A building, called by 
the inhabitants King John’s Stable, now ufed as abarn ; when it 
was built, or for what purpote, is at prefent unknown ; but as a 
cell of Ci/ercians is f{uppofed to have been at this place, it is far- 
ther conjectured that this building might have been intended for 
a granary, to receive fuch rents from the tenants as were paid in 
rough corn: A Latin infcription, by Mr. Mores, attends this 
plate, intimating that this, with other buildings, was given tothe 
family by Henry VIII: The antiquary, (as Mr. Webb ob- 
ferves) may have fome difficulty in determining whether this 
building is the Camera fup. voltam, or Nova aula fup. Pincernam: 
In the ground plot, which we have in the next plate, it is called 
by Mr. Mores, Horreum. The fourth and fifth engravings are 
the fouth and north views of the church of Coxwell. The 
fixth is a monument or grave-ftone of the Mores family. On 
the whole, though this number is not deftitute of amufement, 
it does not appear to inform and entertain fo much as it, pof- 


fibly, might have done. 1Y 


— 





Art. VI. Forms of Prayer for the Ufe of Unitarian Societies. By 
Dr. Priettley. 8vo. 48. bound. Johnfon. 1783. 


Onconformity originated in a diflike of the difcipline, and 

not of the doétrine, of the eftablifhed church. Thofe 
diftinguifhing principles which have been honoured with the 
name of Orthodoxy were univerfally admitted by the puritans, 
and after them by the two clafles that arofe out of this fect, viz. 
the Prefbyterians and Independents, ‘Till the reign of George I. 
very few diffenters were even fufpected of Arianifm: and it was 
very lately that any among them avowed themfelves Socinians. 
A defence of Nonconformity on account of articles of fuith is, 
comparatively fpeaking, a novelty in its hiftory. It was con- 
ducted on other grounds by the Smeétymnuan divines, and Mr, 
Baxter: nor did Mr. Pierce, in his celebrated anfwer to Dr. 
Nichols, object to any thing but the government cf the church 
by orders unknown to the goipel, and by fervices inconfiftent 
with its purity and fimplicity. At that period, indeed, Mr. 
Pierce had not avowed the change in his religious fentiments 
refpecting the doctrine of the Trinity: if he had avowed it, 
and if the fame change bad taken place among the Diflenters 
in general, he might have ftrengthened his defence of the fepa- 
ration, by urging a circumftance of fuch additional weight and 
confequence ; for furely the reafon applies with greater force 
to 
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to principles than to forms: to articles of belief than to modes 
of difcipline ; and an Arian, who is difflatisfied with the liturgy 
becaufe it is an impofition without authority, will much more 
object to it becaufe it contains doétrines which he believes to be 
falfe. A Socinian is at a greater diftance ftill from the doirinal 
articles of the Englifh church: and we can conceive of no 
poffible method by which he can accommodate his fentiments, 
not merely to its articles, but to its worfhip, without a fhameful 
prevarication Every man muft judge of his own motives and 
doétrine for himfelf, how far his condu€& may be juftified by the 
ends he hath in view: but on the ground of common integrity, 
and without looking any farther than the act itfelf, we cannot 
ccnceive of a greater piece of inconfiftency than a man’s ad- 
drefling, with al] the appearance of conviction, the Holy bleffed 
and glorious Trinity, three perfons and one God, when he is firm- 
Jy perfuaded that God is one, not only in fubftance but in 
perfon; that Jefus Chrift is a mere man, and the Holy Spirit 
nothing more than an attribute of tne Deity. 

‘If there ever was, fays Dr. Prieftly, any fuch thing as idolairy, 
it is paying religious worfhip to any other than the one only living and 
true God; and if it be of any confequence to preferve inviolate the 
firit article of all revealed religion, viz. the unity of God, ard the ex- 
clufive worfhip of him (which was the one great objet of the Jewith 
religicn, and continues to be foin the Chriftian), it mufl be incumbent 
upon us to frequent no fociety of Chriftians, however pious and fin- 
cere they may be, if we be convinced they err in fo effential an article 
of faith asthis. Itis innocent in them who are ignorant and aé 
agreeably to their confciences ; but it is criminal in us who know 
better, There are no doubt differences in lefler matters, which may 
be borne with in members of the fame fociety: but if any difference 
in Opinion and practice will juftify a feparation, it mufl be this, 

‘That fuch a corrupt mode of religion is erjoined by the civil 
powers under which we live will no more authorize or excufe our con- 
formity to it, than the fame confiderations would have juflified the 
primitive Chriftians in conforming to the rites of the Pagan worthip 
which were enjoined by the laws of the Romanempire. The anfwer 
of the apoitles, Peter and John, to the Jewifh High-priefts, thould 
be adopted by ali Chrittians: We ought to obcy Ged rather than 
WAN, » + e2ees 

‘ Thofe confiderations will abundantly juftify me, in the opinion 
of ferious perfons, in this attempt to excite all Chriftians who are 
Unitarians, to a juft fenfe of the importance of their principies, to dif 
tinguith them{elves in the eye of the world by their profeflion of them; 
and to remove, as far as I can, every obitacle to this public profeflion 
of pure Chriftianity, by making it eafy to all Unitarians:to form fe- 
parate focieties, and to enable them to conduoé their public worfhip, 
though there fhould be no perfons of learning among them: and 
though, by reafon of their fmall nomber or low circumttances, they 
nc be unable to engage the fervices of any perfon’liberaily edu- 
Sated.’ 
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In an introdu@tory effay, prefixed to thefe forms of prayer, Dr, 
Prieftley offers fome cogent reafons to juftify the Unitarians in 
adopting his plan ; and to urge them to form focieties for public 
worfhip, even though they fhould be denied the benefit and 


affiftance of a learned miniftry. 

* Moch of the difticulty, faysour author, in the way of fuch an under. 
taking as I would recommend, viz the forming of Unitarian focieties, 
confiltingof laymen only, will arife from the habit of attending upon 
minifters regularly educated, though agieat deal of the notion of their 
importance is nothing more than the remains of that fuperftition, 
with which the clerical character was fo long refpected in the dark ages, 
On this account, however, even many liberal-minded perfons would 
feel fome reluctance to receiving the Lord’s fupper at the hands ofa 


layman, or having a child baptized by fuch a perfon; though there 


is nothing more facred in thofe offices than in any other Chriftian 
duty. Butmen of underftanding fhould endeavour to get above fuch 
weak prejudices as thefe, and, as we continually do in other things, 
learn to facrifice fm2ll things to great. 

* What were thofe perfons whom we now call the C/erg y, originally, 
butthe more reputable members of Chriftian focieties (all of whom we 
fhould now call /aymen), to whom the government of the Chriftian 
‘church was delegated. ‘They had no particular chara@er but what 


the votes of their fellow Chriftians invelted them with, and what 


they could at pleafure deprive them of. All the reft of what is now 
called a fpiritual chara&er has been the addition of men, in times of 
grofs ignorance and {uperitition. 

“ If we confider the occations of the Chriilian church at large, learned 
men are certainly of very great ufe. It is from men of learning, 
leifure, and enquiry, that we muft expect an accurate invefligation of 
the doctrines of the gofpel, after the grofs corruption of it in the dark 


‘ages, anda juft fttating of its evidence in anfwer to unbelievers. It 


cannot be denied, alfo, but chat fuch men would be of great ufe in 
every place; but they are by no means neceffary in every particular 
congregation ; efpecially fince there have been fo many valuable pub- 
lications on all the fubjects that can intereft the members of Chriftian 
focieties, For it will hardly be denied, that by means of a proper 
choice of .printed compolitions, a Chriftian congregation, confifting 
of laymen only, might make a better provifion for their inftrudtion, 
than they could do by engaging the fervices of the generality of per- 
fons educated for the miniftry as a profeflion, provided they were 
confined (as indeed ir is generally expected) to give only their own 
compolitions. Let a Chriftian fociety of laymen have the affittance 
of minifters, and other learned Chriltians, in pointing out to them 
the beft illuftrations of the Scriptures, the beft printed fermons, and 
alfo the beft forms of devotion for all their occafions, and whether 
they can bring themfelves to think fo, or not, they will certainly have 
a better fund of rational infraction, and alfo of ufeful devotion, than 
is to be hadin moft Chriftian focieties. ) 

‘ I would therefore (fays the Doftor) earneftly exhort all ferious 
Unitarians, who cannot with fatisfaftion, or indeed with a good 
conicience join in worhhip with Trinitarians, to form themfelves into 
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feparate focicties, though their numbers in any place fhould be ever 
fo {mall, or even though there fhould be no more than a fingle family 
in a place, and to obferve the Lord’s day for the purpofe of public 
worfhip ; always letting it be known that there is fuch worfhip, and 
admitting and encouraging any perfons who may chufe it, to join 


with them. ...+.- 
As there is s nothing peculiarly facred in the offices of bapti/m and 


the Lord's /upper, let the elders of fuch focieties by all means perform 
thofe fervices whenever there fhall be occafion for them, without 
having recourfe to minifters of neighbouring places.’ 

It is difficult to give directions that fhall fuit in all cafes a 
fociety formed on fo novel a plans Much mutt be left to private 
judgment: and particular circumftances may occur that will 
offer hints for improvement in all matters relating to external 
difcipline and the forms of worfhip. ‘ Let them,” fays our 
Author, ‘ only unite upon that fingle great principle of Chriftian 
faith, viz. that there is one God, and Chrift is the creature, the 
fervant and meflenger of God: and let them afterwards add 
others relating to church government, &c. as they fhall find 
them to be expedient.’ Dr. Prieftley obferves that a fociety of 
this kind hath been lately formed by Mr. William Chriftie, 
jun. [a trade{man] of Montrofe, in Scotland. 

The fecond fection of this introductory effay confifts of obfer- 
vations on the feveral parts of Chriftian worfhip, and the different 
offices for Chriftian focieties contained in the work he hath now 
publifhed. 

He recommends a copious reading of the Scriptures, partie 
cularly the hiftorical part ; and above all the hiftory of our Sa- 
viour. He approves of the old method of expounding, originally 
in ufe among the Diffenters ; and recommends for that purpofe 
his own notes on the Harmony of the Gofpel. He intends to 
enlarge his plan for the ufe of fuch focieties as may in future be 
formed on his model. 

Among the fermons that Unitarian Societies may in general 
make ufe “of, Dr. Prieftley mentions Tillotfon’s, Clarke's s, Bal- 
guy’s, Py le’ s, Jortin’s, Foffter’s, Duchal’s, Lardner’s, Bourn’s 
(father shar fon), Holland’s, and Enfield’s. 

The Doétor doth not approve of any feftivals ; nor the ob- 
fervance of any day but the Lord’s Day. ‘If, however, he 
were to celebrate one day in preference to another, or by way of 
diftin&tion, itfhould, he fays, be Eaffer; and in‘his forms is a 
prayer purpolely adapted to that day. 

The office for baptifm is conducted on this general idea, that 
it refpects the parent more than the child, and is to be confidered 
fimply as a dedication of the latter to the patronage and care of 
Divine Providence; and’ an acknowledgment of the fortner 
that he believes in the Chriftian religion, and will (if he fhould 
continue in the fame belief) inftruct the child ‘in the principles 
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of that faith which he profefles, and incu'cate the praétice of 
it by his own example. 

The Doétor hath departed from the common form, wiz, ** I 
baptize theein the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghoft.” He doth not confider it as at all effential to 
the ordinance; and he hath an objection to it becaufe it hath 
been made an ill ufe of. He recommends it to the perfon who 
may officiate, fimply to baptize the child zm the name of Chrift : 
or, if he fhould judge it proper, he may add a kind of para- 
phrafe on the common form, by way of interpretation, in order 
to prevent a wrong conception‘of it. “The explication he pro- 

ofes is the following—*I baptize [this child) in the name of 
Jefus Chrift—zn order to his being infiruéted in the principles of that 
religion which was the gift of Gov by Jesus Curist, and which 
was confirmed by the Hory Spirit.’ 

The Lord’s fupper being confideréd fimply in chs light of a 
memorial of the love of Chrift in dying for us, with a view to 
his rifing again, in order to give us an aflurance of a future refur- 
rection, the offices for its adminiftration are conducted with a 
view to this primary and leading idea. 

The forms of prayer which follow the introductory eflay, are 
of a general nature, or fuited to particular occafions, 

The order of worhip i is the fame that is generally adopted by 
the diflenters. We will fet down the direGtions given in this 
work for the information of thofe who are unacquainted with the 
method in which the public devotions are conducted by this 
clafs of Proteftants : 

‘Let the fervice begin with finging the rocth Pfalm, by Dr, 
Watts, or any other that may be thought more proper; in order to 
give the congregation an opportunity of affembling and of fearing 
themfelves with the leaft difturbance to each other,’ [This is not @ 
general cu/tom.] 

‘ The introductory prayer.’ 

‘ A leffon out of the Old Teftament, and another ont of the New ; 
with illuftratioos, if they can be conveniently procured,’ 

“€ A pfalm or hymn,’ 

‘ The prayer before fermon.’ 

* A plalmorhymr.’ [Thisis not a general cuftom.] 

* The fermon,’ 

‘ A pfalm or hymn fuited to the fubject of the fermon.’ 

‘ The concluding prayer.’ 

The afternoon or evening fervice is the fame in point of order 
as the mornings. [N.B. Jn fome. diffenting congregations the in- 


itroduciory prayer and-reeding the Scriptures is omitted. | 


‘Tne forms fur particular eccafions refpe& the common inci- 
dents of human life: the larger offices are the following—for 
anfant baptif{m> edult baptijm: the Lord's fupper:.a funeral: a 
ffs and | a thank/giving day. 
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The prayers which Dr. Prieftley hath drawn up for the ufe of 
Unitarian focieties are perfeétly fuited to the obje& he had in 
view. They are plain and fimple, but not grovelling or vulgar. 
In fome refpects the ftyle of thefe prayers is a model for com- 
pofitions of this fort. It is inteHigible to all, and can offend 
no one. 

There are, however, fome particular words and modes of exe 
preflion which do not well agree with that fimplicity and folem- 
nity which Dr. Prieftley appears to have ftudied; and not only 
fo, but to have attained with more than common fuccefs. We 
will fet down the paflages in which they occur; and fubmit 
them to thé author’s revifion, Perhaps he may judge it prope? 
to correct fome of them in a future edition. 

P. 54. manifold goodnels dw exert all the force of our faculties. 
p. 67. Aacrity. p. 69. tranufafturers. Ditto, indulging to 
luxury and excefs, p. 71. reafonable requeits. p. 73. tucceed 
toanxiety and pain. Child-birth, child bearing, child bed. [The 
word, we think, fhould not have been varied.] In Bifhop Hoad- 
ley’s prayer, p. 83. /ovely perfections. p. 84. in all fitting pro- 
portion. p. rol. Life mifprinted for light. p. 105. enervateds 
p. 106. exert thine almighty arm. p.125. xon-ohfervante. p. 140. 
Let us now call upon God. p. 141. addictednefs p. 204. Arife 
and be doing p. 225. maxims. Ditto, effeminacy. Ditto, 
gaming. [We with to fee the whoie clauie omitied, from * ins 


fread” to §* vice.”” | 


Thefe are mere verbal improprieties at moft: and to others 
they may not even appear to be fuch. ‘Ve can only fay, that 
they ftrike us as expreffions inconiiftent with that /imple dignity 
which ought to be the prominent charaterittic of prayer, We 
fubmit our remarks to Dr. Prieftley’s better judgments; and 
leave it entirely to him to adopt or reject them as he may 


think fit. | ss B.a--h. 


Axi. VII. Divine Revelation, Impartial and Univer/al: or, an humble 
attempt to defend Chrillianity, upon ravlonal “rinciples, againit 
the Infidelity and Scepticifm of the Age. By the Rev. John Bennett, 
Curate of St. Mary’s,. Manchefter, Svc. 3s. boards. Cadell. 
178 3- 

HE want of.univerfatity hath been frequently urged by In- 
fidel writers, as an infuperabic objection to the divine 

Original of the Goipel-difpeufation., Tis object and influence 

have been deemed ot: too circumferided and partial a nature ‘or 

a revelation from the God and Father ot All. Can the univerful 

Creator have his particular attachments ? Can he whole Piovi- 

dence is univerfal, limit his yrace to afew Can the religion 

which reprefents him in this partial jigat—~waiich would refrain 
his 
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his higher bleflings, thofe which itfelf defcribes as eflential ta 
the intereft and happinefs of a rational and immortal Being 
can fuch a religion be the offspring of that God who *¢ is no 
refpecter of perfons ?”—to whom al] his creatures are equally 
dear; who is under the controul of no external caufes, and 
whofe inward principles cannot be fubject to the influence of 
caprice? And doth not a revelation that confines its bleffings to 
particular nations, or particular periods, carry its confutation 
along with it? Doth not fucha religion, while it inculcates 
the belief of a juftand righteous God, at the fame time contra- 
di&t its own preienfions? Either the idea of an impartial God 
muft be abandoned, or the revelation which would reprefent him 
ina different light. For whatever firft principles it may appear 
tofavour, yet, in effec?, it overtugns them all; and inftead of a 
God invariably governed by moral perfection, we behold a 
Being influenced by arbitrary will, undirected by wifdom, and 
uncontrouled by equity ; who, becaufe he is fovereign, may act 
as he pleafes; and becaufe he is omnipotent, will effect his 
purpofes: and who dare fay unto him What doef thou? 

Thele objections have a formidable afpeét; and they 
have been urged with an air of triumph by the enemies of the 
Chriftian religion: But their tedor is chiefly confined to their 
appearance ; for the fame mode of reafoning may be applied with 
equal propriety and eff<€t to the difpenfations of Providence ; 
and the objeCtions arifing out of it, when purfued to its ut- 
moft extent, militate as ftrongly againft Thei/m as againft 
Chrftianity. 

The prefent undertaking is defigned to obviate thofe difficul- 
ties which have appeared to embarrafs the {cheme of divine reve- 
Jation. To this end the Author attempts to prove that the uni- 
form plan of the Deity hath been the diffufion of religious in- 
formation amgeg ft mankind in general, through every age of the 
Wi ht Be mode of effecting fo benevolent a defign, as well 
as the nature, degree, and extent of the revelations he hath 
vouchfafed to give, may have been confiderably varied: that to 
a fuperficial obferver, the varieties attending thefe revela- 
tions might have the appearance of partiality, though in fa& 
they were fo many neceflary accommodations to the times in 
which they have been difpenfed, and were wifely fuited to the 
various diipofitions and qualifications of mankind in general, or 
the particular habits and circumftances of particular clafles of 
people, to whom they were immediately addreffed : that with 
refpect to Chriftianity, it would probably have been commu- 
nicated fooner in all its fulnefs and perfetion, if earlier ages 
had ‘* been able to bear” or qualified to improve, fuch a blefiing, 
in its larger extent: that ceremonies and inftitutions, in our 
view burdenfome and abfurd, were certainly the beft forms of 

religion 
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religion for a hardened and unrefined people: and were the 
ftrongeft barrier againft the dangerous inroads of idolatry and 
fuperftition: that the nations which now fit in darknefs have 
either in fome period mifimproved the information that was 
afforded them, or are neglected through our want of zeal in 
feeking their converfion ; or, at Jeaft, that this their converfion 
is obftru€ted by fome other external, fecondary caufes, for which 
the goodnefs of the Deity cannot juftly be impeached : and that, 
finally, if the mercy of heaven was not reflrained in the univer- 
fality of its exercife by fome vices (the neceflary effect of free 
agency, and which cannot be controuled without deftroying 
the very nature of man, as an accountable being), the earth 
would, probably, at this moment, be univerfally converted to 
the Chriftian faith. 

This is the outline of our Author’s argument, which he fup- 

orts by a train of reafoning founded chiefly on hiftorical faéts, 
and illuftrated by a variety of notes from the moft diftinguifhed 
writers, ancient and modern. 

The following extracts will give our readers an opportunity 
of forming a very favourable opinion of our Author’s benevolent 
turn of thinking: at the fame time the judicious eye will dif- 
cover fome gleams of genius, that in time may produce fomething 
more fubftantial, and le(s inflated and diffufe 

After enumerating the principal caufes which have in all pro- 
bability obftructed the progrefs of Chriftianity among the favage 
and Indian nations, our ingenious Author proceeds: 

‘ Prejudiced, and with fuch juitice, againit our perfons, thefe 
people may very naturally defpife our inftructions. ‘They may, bya 
fatal and unhappy combination, affociate Chriflianity with our vi¢ys 
and paflions, and prefer their own imperfe&t faith, at leaft enjoining 
honefty and juftice, to one, which, with fuch infinitely fuperior pre- 
tenfions, admits the horrid tempers of diffimulation and hypocrify, of 
cruelty and revenge. 

‘ Let us fancy for a moment the neceffary interview betwixt a 
miffionary and one of his negro difciples, when in the noble importance 
of his office, the ecclefiaftic would diveft him of his miltaken notions, 
and implantin his uninformed mind the principles of the Chriftian 
faith, What language might one put into the favage mouth, and 
how forcibly might he expoitulate with his unknown inftructor in thefe 
pathetic terms :—‘‘ Your faith may be as excellent as you now re- 
prefent it; but Iam guided by your aétions, not merely by your 
words. Why hath not this belief a greater and more transforming 
influence upon your lives ? Why doth it not wholly govern your fen- 
timents and a¢tions, if its tenets be as amiable as you reprefent them ; 
and if you be as thoroughly convinced as you pretend of its neceflity 
and importance? I was happy in my native wilds, happy in the 
hardfhips and rigours you lament, till you prefumed, with unrelenting 
cruelty, to difturb my repofe. I envied not your knowledge ; I wanted 


not your wealth; linvaded not your property; I difturbed not 
your 
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your enjoyments. If you really, as you affect, pity my condition, 
why add to its woe? Why join with my lucklefs, unpropitious ftars, 
to confummate my diftrefs ; and why rob me of the fweeteit comfort I 
poffefs, the liberty of ranging through thefe defert woods without 
limit or controul? If God, as you defcribe him, be the general, im- 
partial parent of mankind; if men, in all nations of the world, be 
equally his children, and equally objects of his paternal care; and if, 
moreover, the facred religion you profefs, inculcates univerfal huma- 
nity and juftice, whence is it that you take fuch anwarantable liber- 
ties with a part of the fpecies, who wear the mark of divinity upon 
them, aswell as yourfelves? Why fell them as your cattle, and treat 
them as your flaves? Why come from fuch diftance, at the hazard 
of your lives, to make us feel the rigours of your mercy, and the cruel- 
ties of your compaffion ? If it be an eftablifhed articie in your belief 
that we fhould treat all men exactly as we wifh to be treated in re- 
turn, how inconfiftently do you aét, in thus coolly and deliberacely in- 
juring a people who never even fo much as thought of injuring your 
repofe ? If fympathy to the unfortunate be another of your dottrines, 
there is every thing in my lot to claim its attentions: nothing to pro- 
voke your injuftice and oppreflion; and how upon any pieas can you 
reconcile ic with your principles thus to harafs and ditlrefs a fet of 
men, already too unfortunate, and erect for yourfelves, upon their 
miferies and groans, palaces elegantly ceiled with cedar, and painted 
with vermilion? where, unmindful of our forrows, you can /wim in 
the /ap of affluence and eafe; and chant to the found of the viol and 
harp, and drown each better and religious fentimernt in wine and 
difipation. Ifthis be Chriftianity, I with notits direftions. If fuch 
be the Gofpel, may this breaft be ever fleeled againtt its injunctions ; 
and till you yourfelves are examples of your precepts, leave me, I 
befeech you, to my native ignorance, tothe honeft, though untutored, 
feelings of my heart.” 

Another extract from this fpirited and ingenious, though loofe 
and defultory performance, will equally credit the Author’s 
candour; and ferve as a fpecimen of that liberal mode of re- 
flection, which is one of the moft ftriking characteriftics of the 
prefent work: 

‘ The happinefs of any individual creature depends not wholly on 
its refembling that, in kind or degree, which is conferred on another, 
but folely on its being properly adapted to its own peculiar feelings, 
and fuited to its own exigencies and wants. If my portion of en- 
joyment be abundantly fufficient for my particular formation, and 
as great as my Capacities are able to admit, it is no diminution from 
this allotment of felicity, that another is poffeffed of vaftly more ex- 
quifite feelings and capacities, and confequently bleffed by the gene- 
rous impartial Parent of the world with a nicer and more elevated 
kind of fatisfaction. In a probationary ftate, moreover, it fhould in 
juttice be obferved, that the conflicts and trials of fuperior fenfbility 
are generally confefled to be fevere in proportion, Such people feel 
intenfely many little rués and calamities of life, which affect not men 
of lefs delicate emotions, or a firmer organization. The tears of 
fenfibility are even proverbial ; and the forrows which it bears with 
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the fecrefy of heroifm behind the curtain of retirement, more than can 
be told. In this view of things, happinefs to thofe who chufe to em- 
brace it, will be equally, and impartially, and univerfally diffufed, 
exactly like the manna dropped from heaven on the Ifraelites: ‘* He 
who gathereth much will have nothing over; and he who gathereth 
little will have no lack.” The feelings of mankind being fuited to 
their ftate, their circumftances, and their bleffings, is the appointment 
whichgre{tfins the idea of a murmur, and fhews the Deity impartially 
benevolent, and as wife as he is merciful, through all the various range 
and infinity of being; and heaven, or the ftate of future retribution, 
will, upon this principle, be precifely what it is defcribed in the fcrip- 
tures—a receptacle for different orders of glorified fpirits, for different 
degrees of piety and virtue, different tints of perfeétion: it will be 
indeed what our Saviour pofitively declares it is, ** A multiplicity of 
manfions :”’ each wil! have an happinefs, as great at leaft as his wifhes 
can fuggeft, or his faculties admit of; where to borrow an allufion 
from the hemifphere above us, though the chriftian perhaps, for the 
brightnefs of his glory and the fplendour of his virtues, may be /iker to 
the jun which irradiates the {phere, and theds his genial influence on 
every created obje&; yet the pagan or the lurk, whofe minds are not 
equally informed, and of confequence whofe morals were not equally 
refined, may furely, like fome diftant ftars, twinkle with a feebler lufre, 
or glimmer with a fainter ray ; while ail are glorious or ufeful in their 
fpheres, and equally confpire to magnify the wifdom and goodnefs of 
the Being who hath conferred collectively and feparately their par- 
ticular diitinétions. It were cruelty in opinion to exclude even heathens 
from the prefence of their God, becaufe not equally inftructed with 
ourfelves, if innocence hath been the intention of their hearts, and 
their beft informed reafon and judgment their direction: and one 
cannot fentence them to regions of def{pair, becaufe it appears their 
misfortune, and net their fault, to be the unhappy children of ige 
norant unhappy fires,’ 

This work is deficient in fome very important requifites of 
good compolition. It wants clofenefs and compactnefs, and 
confequently ftrength in the argumentative part. It wants per- 
{picuity in the arrangement of the feveral topics difcufled in it. 
The language, though florid and animated, is not formed on a 
pure and claffical model. It glares and glitters; but it carrics 
no force to the uncerftanding. It fatigues, where it was meant 
to charm, and dazzles, where it was dcfigned to illuminate. 

«> Inanote, p. 54. Mr. B. may be thought to have fup- 
pofed, that the Reformation was chiefly promoted * by the en- 
lightened and inquiring fpirit of the times, when the avenues 
to learning, of every kind, had been opened by the immortal 
Bacon ; when a Locke had anatomized, in fo furprifing a man- 
ner, the various powers and operations of the foul ; and even the 
whole frame and conftitution of the univerfe had been explained 
by a Newton.’ Here muft have been fome miftake, for which we 
cannot account;—perhaps it was in the printing; for it is 
not to be fuppofed, that a man of our author’s fenie and reading 
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could have fallen into fo obvious an anachroni/m through ig. 
norance of the period in which the Reformation took place, and of 
the later times in which Bacon, Locke, and Newton flourifhed, 

*.* The letter from a correfpondent, who, among other 
particulars, took notice of the above-mentioned nots (from an 
apprehehenfion, no doubt, that we might poffibly * overlook it), 
hath, we believe, been already acknowledged, B. 2. .1 

* We hope our Correfpondent thought it but barely poffiole 
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Art. VIII. The Hifory of Sandford and Merton: a Work intended for 
the Ufe of Children. 8vo. 38. Stockdale. 1783. 


HERE is no circumftance in which the prefent age has 
more indifputably the advantage over former periods, 
than in the provifion which is made for the education of children, 
The want of proper books of inftruction, formerly fo juftly 
complained of by preceptors of every order, is now in a great 
meafure fupplied by judicious elementary treatifes, in almoft 
every branch of learning. To this provifion for ftoring the 
minds of young perfons with knowledge, are alfo added, many 
valuable helps for improving their tafte and manners. Ex- 
perience having proved that the religious and moral charaéter is 
more fucccefsfully formed by progreffive impreffions in its favour, 
made upon the fancy and the heart, by the aid of narration, 
real or fictitious, than by the moft judicious and methodical fy{- 
tem of truths addrefled merely to the underftanding and memory ; 
much laudable pains have been taken to furnifh children with 
leffons of inftruction in the agreeable forms of tales, fables, and 
hiftorical anecdotes. 

It is alfo a circumftance very favourable to the fuccefs of 
thefe attempts to facilitate moral education, that feveral of them 
have been executed by writers of diftincuifhed abilities. Hence, 
good principles and {entiments are prefented before the young 
mind with every recommendation which good fenfe and a correct 
tafte can give them; and, while the principal object, moral 
inftruQiion, is moft fuccefsfully profecuted, the inferior, but by 
no means unimportant end of literary improvement, is inciden- 
tally attained. 

We have much pleafure in calling the attention of our read- 
ers, in the prefent and the following article, to works which 
come under this general defcription. 

The hiftory of Sandford and Merton bears evident marks of 
being the production of a writer who thinks and judges for him- 
felf, and whofe pen is guided by a fy{tem of philofophy which al- 
lows no indulgence to fafhionable follies. His great obje& feems 
to be, to infpire youth with a hardy fpirit, both of paffive and 


active virtue, and to lead them to form fuch habits of induftry 
and 
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and fortitude, as fhall produce a manly independence of cha- 
raéter, and a mind fuperior to the enticements of luxurious 
indulgence. For this purpofe, he relates a variety of tales, 
chiefly drawn from former fources, but arranged and exprefled 
in his own manner. Thefe narratives he has interwoven with 
a ftory, in which two children and their tutor are the principal 
characters ; rightly judging, that in early education, great at- 
tention ought to be paid to the natural order of affociation: 
With refpect to the language, the author has given it more ele- 
gance and ornament, than is ufually met with in fuch compo- 
fitions; preferving, at the fame time, a fufficient degree of 
fimplicity, to make it intelligible to children. 

The method of teaching by experience is adopted in this narra 
tive with good effect, ‘Take the following incident as a {pee 
cimen ;: 

‘ Tommy Merton was very paflionate, and thought he had a right 
to command every body that was not drefled as fine as himfelf. This 
opinion often led him into inconveniences, and once was the occa- 
fion of his being very feverely mortified. This accident happened in 
the following manner: One day, as Tommy was ftriking a ball with 
his bat, he ttruck it over an hedge, into an adjoining field, and 
feeing a little ragged boy walking along on that fide, he ordered him, 
in avery peremptory tone, to bringittohim. Thelittle boy, with- 
out taking any notice of what was faid, walked on, and left the bail; 
upon which l'ommy called out more loudly than before, and afked, 
if he did not hear what was faid? Yes, faid the boy, for the matter of 
that, lam notdea’. Oh! are you not? replied Tommy ; then bring 
me my ball diretily. 1 don’t chufe it, faid the boy. Sirrah, faid 
Tommy, if | come to you, I fhall make you chafe it. Perhaps 
not, faid the boy, my pretty little mafter. You little rafcal, faid 
‘Tommy, who now began to be very angry, if I come over the hedge, 
} will threth you within an inch of your life. To this the other 
made no an{wer, but by aloud laugh; which provoked Tommy fo 
much, that he clambered over the hedge, and jumped precipitately 
down, intending to have leapt into the field ; but unfortunately his 
foot flipped, and dowa he rolled into a wet ditch, which was full of 
mud and water. There poor Tommy tumbled about for fome time, 
endeavouring to get Out, butit was to no purpofe ; for his feet ftuck 
in the mad, or flipped off from the bank; his fine waiftcoat was dir- 
tied all over, his white ftockings covered with mire, his breeches 
filled with puddle water. To add to his diftrefs, he firft lot one 
fhoe, and then the other; his laced hat tumbled off from his head, 
and was completely {poiled. In this diftrefs he muft probably have 
remained a confiderable time, had not the little ragged boy taken 
pityon him, and helped him out. Tommy was fo vexed and 
ashamed, that he could not fay a word, but ran home in fuch a dirty 
plight, that Mr. Barlow, who happened to meet him, was afraid he 
had been confiderably hurt; but when he heard the accident which 
had happened, he could not help fmiling, and advifed Tommy to 
be more careful for the fature, how he attempted to chreth little ragged 
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boys, ——-Sir, anfwered Fommy, a little confufed, I fhzuld not have 
attempted to beat him, only he would not bring me my ball. Mr.B, 
And what right had you to oblige him to bring your ball? = T, oir, 
be was a little ragged boy, and I am a gentleman, Mr. B. So then, 
every gentleman has a rightto command lit:le ragged boys? T, To 
be fure, fir. Mr. B. Then, if your cloaths fhould wear out, and be« 
come ragged, every gentleman will have a right to command you? 
Tommy looked a lit:le foolith, and faid, But he might have done 
it, as he was on that fide of the hedge. Mr. B. And fo he probably 
would have done, if you had afked him civilly to do it; but 
when perions fpeak in an haughty tone, they will find few inclined 
to ferve them.—But as the boy wa: poor and ragged, I fuppofe you 
hired him with money to fetch your ball. T. Indeed, fir, J did not; 
I neither gave him any thing, nor offered him aay thing. Mr. B. 
Probably you had nothing to give him. T. Yes, I had, though—I 
had all this money (pulling out feveral fhitlings).. Mr. B. Perhaps the 
boy was as rich as you? T. No, he was nor, fir, Tam fure; for he had 
no coat, and his waiftcoat and breeches were dll tattered and ragged; 
befides, he had no tiockings, and his thoes were full of holes. Mr. 
B. So, now I fee what conttitures a gentleman—A gentleman is one, 
that, when he has abundance of every thing, keeps it all to himfelf; 
beats poor people if they don’t ferve him tor nothing; and, when 
they have done him the greateft favour, in fpite of his infolence, 
never feels any gratitude, or does them any good in return, 1 find 
that Androcles’s lion was no gentleman. 

‘ Tommy was fo affected with this rebuke, that he could hardly 
contain his tears, and, as he was really a boy of a generous temper, 
he determined to give the little ragged boy fomething the very firft 
rome he fhould fee him again. He did not Jong wait for an oppor- 
tunity; for as he was walking out that very afternoon, be faw him 
at jome diflance gathering black-berries, and going up to him, he 
eccofled him thus; Little boy, I want to know why you are fo 
ragged; have you no other cloaths? No, indeed, faid the boy; I 
have got feven brothers and filters, and they are all.as ragged as 
myfelt; but I fhould not much mind that, if I could have my belly 
full of vituals. T. And why cannot you have your belly full of 
victuals? Little Boy. Becaufe daddy’s ill of “a tever, and can’t 
work this harvelt;. fo that mammy fays, we mutt all flarve, if God 
Almighty don’t take care of us. Tommy made no anfwer, but ran 
full {peed to the boufe, whence he prefeotly returned, loaded with 
a loat of bread, and a complete fuit of his own cloaths, Here, little 
boy, fad he, you were very good-natured to me, and fo J] il] give 
you all this, becaule [ am a gentleman, and have many more, No- 
thing could equal the joy which appeared in the boy’s counienance 
at receiving this prefent, excepting what Tommy himfelf felc, the 
the frfi time, at the idea of doing a generous and gratetul aQion.’ 

The ftories, which are incidentaily introduced in this work, 
are judicioufly diverfifed, and fuited to convey uteful inftruc- 
tion. ‘There is one point, however, which the Author ap- 


pears to have Jaboured far beyond its imporiaace,; viz. the 
uulity of employ ing childicn, in the higher ranks of’ life, in 
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rianual occupations,. under.the. notion of furnifhing them with 
refources within themfelves, and preparing them for every 
vicifitgde of fortune. Young Merton and Sandford are, for 
fome ‘time, employed two hours every morning in digging up 
afield, and -afterwards go through the whole labour of build- 
ing a cottage. And, to encourage them to perfevere in fuch, toils, 
they are inftructed, that every body who eats, ought to aflift in 
procuring food ; that a man. fhould know how to do every thing ; 
in order that they may be able to fupply themfelves with ne- 
ceflarie:, if they fhould ever be thrown upon a defert coaft; and 
that it is right for young people to prepare themfelves for fuch 
events, fince pobaty knows what may happen to him in this 
world, 

If ic were a common thing for men to be caft upon defert 
regions, it might be reafonable to provide for fuch difafters ; 
but fince, in the prefent ftate of fociety, fuch violent changes 
are exceedingly improbable, it is furely wifer to employ the, 
precious hours of youth in qualifying the young ftudents for 
ufefulnefs in the ftation in which they are moft likely to appear, 
than in preparing them for bare pofibilities. Since it is im- 
pofible for any one (except indeed the Stoic’s Wife Man, who 
Operis fic optimus omnis 

Efi opifex folus, fic rex) 

to be at once a taylor, a fhoemaker, and a king, it mutt bé 
more defirable that a young man fhould be wholly engaged in 
ftudies fuitable to his rank and expectations, than that he 
fhould be employed in manual arts, which will probably be of 
no ufe to him. A man, whofe education has qualified him 
to fupport the.refpectable chara¢ter of a divine, a lawyer, or a 
ftatefman, will not be expected to be able to make a knife, or 
a chelt of drawers. 

In fome of the original tales, particularly in thofe of The 
Good-natured, and The Ill-natured Boy, we obferve an artificia! 
accumulation of incidents, which give them an air of im- 
probability. 

The dialo: ws between Mr, Merton and Mr. Barlow on the 
Principles of education, and the {pirit of the Chriftian religion, 
which cannot (as the Aushor confefles) be undeftood by ch:i- 
dren, fhould have been feparated from the narrative, either in 
the form of Introduction or Supplement. 

In ofering thefe remarks to the attention of the Writer, it 
is by no means our defign to depreciate the work. It appears 
to us, on the whole, exceedingly well adapted to anfwer the 
ends of folid inftruction, and will probably obtain for the Au- 
thor (what he earneftly wifhes) the app&aufe ‘ot children, as 
well as {what, though he feems hs de perperes we are not dil- 
pofed to with-hold) the praife of Revicwers. 

Rey, Feb. 178; h Wat 
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What is here publithed, as we learn from the Preface, is 
only apart of a much larger work. The remainder will, we 
hope, in due time, be prefented to the Public. E. 





Art. IX. L’ mi des Enfans, par M. Berquin. 18mo. 24 Tomes, 
tl, as. The Children’s Friend: tranflated from the French of 
M. Berquin. 18mo. 1s, each vol. Cadell, &c. 


VERY one, who is aware of the difficulty of drawing up 

.s books for the ufe of children, muft acknowledge, that it 
requires no fmall fhare of good fenfe and tafte to execute this 
tafk fuccefsfully. Great praife is therefore due to a writer, who 
can reduce his ideas aid language to the ftandard of infantile 
capacities, without violating the laws of good writing. 

This praife is dae to M. Berquin; who, in the ufeful work 
before us, hath provided a great variety of entertainment for 
young children, inftilling into their minds, in an eafy and 
amufing way, maxims of prudence, and fentiments of virtue: 
but we muft give our Author an opportunity of explaining, 
more at large, his own defign. 

* The detfign of this work is to give amufement to children, by 
the fame means that wil! moft natarally lead them to virtue, in con- 
ftantly prefenting it to their eyes in its moft amiable form. Inftead 
of thofe extravagant fictions, and romantie wonders, with which their 
imaginations have been fo long led aftray, they will here merely be 
offered fuch acventures, as they may themfelves almoit daily be {pec- 
tators of in their own families, No attempt will be made to infpire 
them with any fentiments above their conception and capacity ; and 
they will only be brought into action with one another, with their 
parents, with their play-fellows, the domeftics who furround them, 
and the animals to which they are moft accuftomed. They will ex- 

fs them(felves in their own fimple and unadorned language, Ea- 
gerly interciicd in all chat happens, they will 2rtefsly give way to 
every rifing emotion of their early feelings, They will then in their 
own faults find their punifhment, in their own good actions their re- 
compence. Every thing will concur to infpire them with a love 
of goodnefs, as the means of happinefs, and an abhorrence of vice, 
as the fource of mortification and mifery. 

* It is hardly neceflary to mention, that this work is equally in- 
tended for children of both fexes. The difference of their charac- 
ters and their purfuits, while both are yet fo young, is not fufficiently 
marked to require feparate lefions; andthe utmoit attention has been 
paid to bringing them as often as poflible together, with a view to 
contribute towards infpiring that harmony and focial aff:tion, which 
is is ever mot delightful ro ice between the children of the fame 
parents. It has been endeavoured to give all poffible variety to the 
feveral little pieces which each volume contains. ‘There is not one 
in the whole colle&ion, which has not had the trial of being read to 
fome children of a more or lefs advanced age and underftanding; and 
whatever was found deficient in engaging their attention, has either 
been aliered or omitted. 

* Every 
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* Every volume will have a little Dramatic Piece, of which children 
may perforin the principal charaCters, with a view to give them, early 
in life, courage, grace, and eafe in their addre{s, deportment, and 
converfa:ion. The reprefentation of thefe dramas may be made a 
domeftic feflival, while they contribute to their education. The pa- 
rents, by performing a part in them, will enjoy the delightful fatis- 
faction of participating in the gaiety of their young family; and it 
may be confidered as a new band to unite them fill more tenderly to 
each other, from an interchange of gratitude and pleafure. 

‘ Independent, however, of the moral purpofes, which it is hoped 
this work may anfwer to children; the original will be found no 
lefs ufeful in early teaching them to fpeak the French language with 
facility; while to the youthful ftudents of Englith in France, the 
tranflation may prove of equal fervice. Among the books which are 
generally given to them, the greater part are either above their com- 
prehenfion, or written with but little knowledge of their ideas and 
characters. But here, every fubject that is prefented to them, will 
be of a fort to excite their curiofity, and intereft their affections ; and 
cannot, therefore, fail to familiarife them to the phrafes natural, ia 
both languages, to their age, and to thofe expreflions which paint, 
with the greateft fimplicity, their defires, their wants, and their 
pleafures. 

‘ The Author has fludied the inclinations of children with too 
much diligence and care, not to endeavour, by all the methods in his 
power, to intereft them in his writings, With this view, it has ap- 
peared to him moft judicious, not to put them in pofleflion of his 
whole work at once; left, impelled by the firft ardour of curiofity, 
they fhould only lightly run it over, and, from the ficklenefs natural 
to their age, quickly grow weary of it. But by means of a periodical 
diftribution, there will be the interval of a fortnight between the de- 
livery of every volume, which is allowing time fufficient for their full 
effe& upon the minds of their young readers. The impreffion which 
it is hoped they will make, by being thus diftin&, will alfo be ftronger 
and more lafting ; and, when it has had its full force, the expecta- 
tion of the volume, which they are next promifed, will re-animate 
their fpirits, call forth all their powers of attention and underftand- 
ing, and double their eagernefs and pleafure. 

‘ It has alfo been thought expedien: to print the work in this fize, 
becaufe moft convenient for their little hands, and moft inviting for 
their appropriation. The page too, being fmall, and the lines thort 
and diftant, may draw them on to a perufal with the greater facility 
and fatisfaction : large leaves, and clofe printing, would fatigue their 
eyes, and weary their attention; and then every little interruption 
would divert their thoughts to new fubjects. 

* Another motive for dividing the work into fo many volumes, is, 
that in fchools, and numerous families, every child may have a book 
toitfelf, and many may have the fame employment at the fame time. 
And as every volume can be procured feparately, if any one by acci- 
dent fhould either be loft or torn, the collection may again be com- 
pleted at a very trifling expence.’ 

To this Pro/pectus, we fhall add, as a fpecimen of the work, 
the little ftory, entitled Fo/eph; felected merely because it is 


hort; and therefore the better fuited to our narrow limits : 
h 2 © There 
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* There was once a certain crazy man, whofe name was Jofeph, 
who never went our without putting five or fix wigs, one piled above 
the other, upon his head, and as many muffs upon each of his arms, 
But though his fenfes were difordered, he was not mifchievous, nor 
ever, unlefs much teazed and provoked, in a pailion. Yet he could 
not walk in the fireets without being furrounded by a fet of idle and 
impertinent little boys, who always tormented and followed him, 
calling out, Here, Jofeph, Jofeph! Whar will you fell your wigs 
for? what will you take for your muffs? Some of them were even 
wicked enough to throw fiones at him. Poor Jofeph commonly bore 
thefe infults with great patience; though, at times, wheo peftered 
and vexed beyond meafore, he would fall into a rage, and gather 
pebbles, or take up whole ‘handfuls of mud, to fling at the unfeeling 
little fellows. 

‘ I: happened, one day, that this diflurbance was made juft before 
the houfe of Mr. Dennis. ‘Ihe noife of it carried him to the window, 
where he had the forrow, to fee that his own fon, Henry, was in the 
miditt of the crowd. ‘The moment he obferved it, he fhut down the 
fath, and retired into another apartment. 

¢ When they met at dinner, Mr. Dennis faid to his fon: Who was 
that'man you were running after, and calling to, and fhouting at 
fo loud? 

‘ Harry. You know him very well, papa; it’s that crazy man, 
they call Jofeph. 

. © Mr. Dennis. Poor creature! What can have brought this mif- 
fortune upon him? 

‘, Harry. They fay it was a law-fuit for a great eftate. He was fo 
vexed at lofing it, thatit made him lofe his fenfes befides. 

‘ Mr. Dennis. Had you known him, Harry, at the time when he 
was deprived of thisellate; and had he, with tears in his eyes, faid 
to you: ‘* Ah, my dear Harry, how unfortunate I am! I have lof 
an eftate vpon which I lived in peace and happinefs, and all that I had 
befides is gone in the expences of the law-fuic; [ have now neither a 


houfe in town, nor a houfe in the country; every thing I was worth is 


taken from me! Would you then have laughed at him, and made 
game of him? 

‘ Harry. God forbid! Who could be fo wicked as to make game 
of fuch an unfortunate man? I fhould ra:her have tried to comfort 
him. 

‘ Mr. Dennis. Do you thiak him, then, happier to-day, when he 
has alfo loit his fenfes? 

‘ Harry. No, I think he is more to be pitied than ever. 

* Mr, Dennis, And yet to-day you can infult, and even throw 
flenes at a poor wretch, that when he was much lefs unhappy, you 
would have tried to comfort ? 

‘ Harry. O papa! 1 have done very wrong; but pray, forgive 
me, for indeed I will never do fo again.. 

‘ Mr. Dennis. If you repent, | can readily forgive you; but my 
forgivenefs is not enough; there is another, of whom you mull allo 
beg it. 

‘ Harry. Doyou mean Jofeph, papa? 

* Mr, Dennis, Why Jofeph? 


¢ Harry. 
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© Harry. Becaufe it’s him I have offended. 

‘ Mr. Dennis. If Jofeph were ftill in his fenfes, you fhould cer- 
tainly beg his pardon for what you have done; but as he is notin a 
condition to underftand you, ic would be ufelefs to apply to him. 
You think, neverthelefs, that it is right to beg forgivenefs of thofe 
whom we have offended? 

* Harry. You always taught me fo, papa. 

‘ Mr. Dennis. And do you know who it is, that hath commanded 


us to pity the unhappy? 
‘ Harry. God Almighty. 
‘ Mr. Dennis. Yet you have fhewn no pity for poor Jofeph; on the 


contrary, you have added to his misfortunes, by infuliing him. Do 
you fuppofe that fuch behaviour has not offended God? 

‘ Harry, Yes, papa, 1 know it has, now you bid me think of it; 
but I will beg pardon of him to-night in my prayers. 

‘ Harry was faithful to his promife; he repented of his fault, and 
at night he begged pardon of God with a true and penitent heart; 
and for fome weeks after, he not only left poor Jofeph at peace him- 
felf, but frequently prevented his companions from abufing him. 

‘ Yet, notwithftanding all his good refolutions, he ane day mixed 
again in the crowd of idle boys that purfued him. It was merely in- 
deed from curiofity, and to fee what tricks they would play the poor 
man. Yet, from time totime, he fhouted out with the reft, Jofeph! 
Jofeph! and, by degrees, he found himfelf the foremoft in the fet; 
till at length Jofeph, provoked with the noife and hallooing, fud- 
denly turned round, and fnatching up a great ftone, flung it at him 
with fuch fury, that it grazed his cheek, and made his nofe gufh out 
with blood, 

‘ Harry returned home ail bloody, and roaring aloud. This is a 
ju punifhment from God for your difobedience, faid his father. But 
why, cried Harry, why am I the only one to come {fo ill off, when 
all the reft, though they did a thoufand times worfe than me, have 
not been punifhed at all? The reafon, anfwered his father, is, that 
you know much better than the others the fault you were committing, 
and therefore you were the moft criminal. A child who is well ir- 
firutted in the commands of God, as well as in thofe of his father, 
merits to be doubly chaitifed, when he bas the worthleifnefs to break 
them.’ 

From this fpecimen it will eafily be perceived, that this is a 
publication which merits particular attention, and will be a 
valuable addition to The Cu1Lp’s Lisrary. 

The tranflation is, on the whole, well executed. The ori- 
ginal work may be purchafed entire. ‘The tranflation is pub- 
lifhing in fingle volumes: the firft volume appeared on the 
15th of November 1783, and the work is continued on the 1ft 


and 15th of every mouth. E 
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Art. X. Effays om Shake/peare's Dramatic CharaGers of Richard the 
Third, King Lear, and Timon of Athens. By Mr. Richardfon, 
Profeffor of Humanity in the Univerfity of Glafgow. S8vo. 3s. 
bound. Murray. 1783. 


| HE elegant and ingenious Author of * A Philofophical 
Analyfis of Shakefpeare’s remarkable Characters,” pub- 
lifhed fome years fince, after having in that work endeavoured 
to develope the ruling principles that predominate in the per- 
fonages of Macbeth, Hamlet, Jaques, and Imogen, now pur- 
fues his refearches, by inveftigating the qualities that feem to 
govern the mind and conduét of Richard the Third, King Lear, 
and Timon of Athens. The fame mental chemiftry prevails 
in thefe refined efflays, as in the original analyfis, refolving 
poetry into philofophy, and teaching us to draw inftruction from 
entertainment. Such a work, however, requires, as we former) 
hinted, fome philofophical fpirit in the reader, as wel] as the 
writer; who may, without arrogance, fairly aflume to himfelf 
the proud Pindaric motto, firft prefixed to Gray’s Odes : 
Dwveavla Luverosos. 

The firft examination of character here attempted (in all 
fenfes the frf?), is that of Richard the Third, in which the phi- 
Jofophical critic has, in our opinion, moft accurately unfolded 
the art of the Poet, and accounted for the pleafure derived to 
his readers and {peétators from its operation. 

The ground of his criticifm on that character appears in the 
following paflage : 

* Shakefpeare, in order to render the vices of Richard an amofing 
fpeClacle, muft have recourfe to other expedients than thofe ufwally 
practifed in fimilar fituations. Here, then, we are led to enquire 
into the nature of thefe refources and expedients: for why do we not 
turn from the Richard of Shakefpeare, as we turn from his Titus 
Andronicus? Has he invefled him with any charm, or fecured him 
by fome fecret talifman from difguit and averfion? The fubje& is 
curious, and deferves our attention. 

‘ Here, then, we may obferve in general, that the appearance is 
produced, not by veiling or contraiting offenfive features.and colours, 
but by fo connecting them with agreeable qualities refiding in the 
character itfelf, that the difagreeable effect is cither entirely fup- 
prefied, or by its union with coalefcing qualities, is converted into 
a pleafurable feeling *. In particular, though Richard has no fenfe 
of juitice, nor indeed of any mora! obligation, he has an abundant 
fhare of thofe qualities which are termed intelle€tual. Dettitute of 
virtue, he poffeffes ability. He thews difcernment of chara@er ; art- 
ful contrivance in forming projeéts ; great addrefs in the management 
of — fertility of refource; a prudent command of temper ; 
much veMatility of deportment; and fingular dexterity in concealing 
hisinteations, He poiieffes along with thefe, fuch perfe& confcioul- 
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nefs of the fuperior powers of his own underftanding above thofe of 
other men, as leads him not oftentatioufly to treat them with con- 
tempt, but to employ them, while he really contemns their weak- 
ne{fs, as engines of his ambition. Now, though thefe properties are 
not the objects of moral approbation, and may be employed as the 
inftruments of fraud no Jefs than of juftice, yet the native and un- 
mingled effe& which mof of them produce on the {petator, independ- 
ent of the principle that employs them, is an emotion of pleafure. 
The perfon poffefling them is regarded with deference, with refpect, 
and with admiration. Thus, then, the fatisfa@tion we receive in 
contemplating the character of Richard, in the various fituations ia 
which the poet has fhewn him, arifes from a mixed feeling; a feel- 
ing compounded of horror, on account of his guilt; and of admira- 
tion, on account of his talents. By the concurrence of thele two 
emotions the mind is thrown into a ftate of unufual agitation; neither 
painful nor pleafant, in the extremes of pain or of pleafure, but 
ftrangely * delightful. Surprize and amazement, excited by the 
ftriking conjunctures which he himfelf very often occafions, and 
which give exercife to his talents, together with aftonifhment at the 
determined boldnefs and fuccefs of his guilt, give uncommon force 
to the general impreflion. 

‘It may be apprehended, that the mixed feeling now mentioned, 
may be termed indignation; nor have I any objection to the ufe of 
the term. Indignation feems to arife from a comparative view of 
two objects; the one worthy, and the other unworthy; which are, 
neverthelefs, united ; but which, on account of the wrong or impro~- 
priety occafioned by this incongruous union, we conceive fhould be 
difunited and independent, The man of merit fuffering neglect or 
contempt, and the unworthy man raifed to diftintion, provoke in- 
dignation. In like mannég, indignation may be provoked, by fee- 
ing illuftrious talents perverted to inhuman and perfidious purpofes. 
Nor is the feeling, for it arifes from elevation of foul and conf{ciouf- 
nefs of virtue, by any means difagreeable. Indeed, the pleafure it 
yields us is different from that arifing from other emotions of a more 
placid and fofter character; different, for example, in a very re- 
markable manner, from our fympathy with fuccefsful merit. We 
may alfo obferve, that fufpenfe, wonder, and furprize, occafioned 
by the actual operation of great abilities, under the guidance of un- 
controuled inhumanity, by their awful effeéts, and the poftures they 
aflume, together with anxiety to fee an union fo unworthy diflolved, 
give poignancy to our indignation, and annex to it, if I may ufe 
the expreflion, a certain wild and alarming delight. 

* But, by what term foever we recognize the feeling, I proceed to 
illuftrate, by a particular analyfis of fome ftriking fcenes in the 
tragedy, ‘* that the pleafure we receive from the character of Richard, 
is produced by thofe emotions which arife in the mind, on beholding 
great intellectual ability employed for inhuman and perfidious pur- 


pofes.’ 
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The doétrine here inculcated, the acute Critic has, we think, 
fuily proved, by a fubfequent delineation of the progrefs of 
the drama; on which he has given a moft judicious general 


Criticifm at the conclufion. 
The Critic’s remarks on the chara&ters of Lear and Timon, 


>? 


as well as ‘* on the faults of Shakefpeare,” abound with in- 
ftances of learning and penetration ; but do not, as appears to 
us, on the whole, carry equal conviction with his illuftration 
of Richard the Third. Refined fenfibility is not, we think, the 
charaéteriftic of Lear; but rather a fond predilection for pre- 
ferring flatterers, to the prejudice of real and fincere friends. 
Nor is, in our opinion, as our Author aflerts, ‘* the love of di/- 
tinélion the ruling principle in the charaéter of Timon.” His 
leading features, both in Plutarch and in Shakefpeare, are im- 
provident bounty, unlimited confidence, and indifcriminate fr.endjhip. 
Of thefe qualities every fcene, nay almoft every fpeech, in the 
play, affords repeated inflances, as might be proved by nu- 
merous quotations, which we fpare the reader, rather for the 
fake of eafing our pages, than from a doubt of their proving 
difigreeable. The faults of Shake/peare open a field of great lati- 
tude. “he Critic before us has faid little on the fubjeét, and 
that little is but fuperficial. Ariftotle, the beft of critics, was 
one of the firft of philofophers. Let our Northern Critic carry 
his Philofophical Analy/is into a full and fair difquifition of Shake- 
Speare’s faults and beauties, and he will produce a treatife as in- 
genious asthe Poetics of his great mafter, and a work of infinite 
ufe to the Englifh Drama. 5's 





Art. XI, A Bold Stroke for a Hujband; a Comedy. As atted at the 
Theatre Royal in Covent Garden. By Mrs. Cowley. Svo. 1s. éd. 
Evans. 1784. 

HIS comedy, as the Author herfelf obferves at the 
conclufion, exhibits * two bold flrokes—one te reclaim 

a hufband, the other to get one.’ The feveral adventurers in 

thele bald flrokes are confequently females. 

The principal heroine, whofe aim is to get a hufband, in 
order to enforce her bold ftroke, has recourte to a Belle’s Stra- 
tacem (like other belles’ ftratagems, not very new), afluming 
the character of a termagant, in order to baffle the matches 
propofed by her father, and to difguft the fuitors whom fhe 
d:flikes. 

‘The fecondary heroine, who wifhes to reclaim a hufband, 
effcéts her purpoie by two bc/d ftrokes indeed ;—by difguifing 
herfelf as a man, fhe engages the affections of the miftrefs to 
the hufband who had deferted her; and, by difguifing a fer- 
vant as his kinfman, fhe recovers an eftate fettled by her huf- 
band on that miftrefs. Neither of thefe bold frrokes are, we 
think, conducted with addrefs, or founded in probability. 
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The Charaéers of this play have no greater excellence than 
the Fable. None of them are marked with thofe difcriminating 
touches, that diftinguifh the drawings of able dramatifts. Vin- 
centio is a miferable fketch of a Consfcente. Don Ce/far is not 
without pleafantry. He poflefles, indeed, almoft all the humour 
of the piece. The Dialogue is pert and flippant, and (like 
the incidents) calculated for the meridian of a circulating Li- 
brary: the whole Drama, indeed, is in the ftyle of a common 
Modern Novel, 

In order to counteract, as much as poffible, the feeming fe- 
verity in the preceding ftritures, we give, as a f{pecimen of 
the comedy, one of the fcenes which, we apprehend, the fair 
Authorefs ranks among the very beft : 


‘ Enter Cesar and Vasquez. « 

* Caf, Well, Don Vafquez, and a—you —then I fay, you havea 
mind that I fhould marry your daughter? 

‘ Vafq. It is fufficient, Signor, that you have fignified to us your 
intention—my daughter fhall prove her gratitude, in her attention 
to your felicity. 

‘Caf. Egad! now it comes to the pufh! [a/de] hem, hem !—bout 
juft nineteen, you fay? 

‘Vafq. Exaéily, the eleventh of laft month. 

‘Ca/, Pity it was not twenty. 

‘ Vafq. Why a year can make no difference, J fhould think? 

‘Cay. O, yes itdoes! a year’s a great deal ;—they are fo kittith 
at nineteen, 

‘ Vafq. Thofe who are fkittih at nineteen, I fear, you won’t find 
much mended at twenty. Marcella is very grave, and a pretty little, 
plump, fair 

‘Caf. Aye, fair, again! pity the isn’t brown or olive—I like 
your olives. 

‘ Vafq. Brown and olive! you are very whimfical, my old friend. 

‘Caf. Why thefe fair girls are fo ftared at by the men; and the 
young fellows, now-a-days, have a damn’d impudent fare with 
them—"tis very abafhing to a woman—very diftrefling ! 

* Vafg. Yes, fo it is; but happily their diltrefs is of that nature, 
that it generally goes off ina fimper. But, come, i’ll fend Mar- 
cella to you, and the will—— 

' © Caf. No, no; ftay, my good friend. [ga/pixg] You are in a 
violent hurry. 

‘Vafq. Why, truly, Signor, at our time of life, when we deter- 
mine to marry, we have no time to lofe, 

“Caf. Why, that’s very true, and fo—oh! St. Anthony, now it 
comes to the point—but there can be no harm in looking at her—a 
lock won’t bind us for better for worfe [afd¢e]. Well then—if you 
havea mind, I fay, you may let me fee her. (Exit Vafguex. 

‘Cas. {Puts on his /peGacles} Aye, here the comes—l1 hear her- 
trip, trip, trip! I don’tlike that Rep. A woman thould always tread 
Readily, with dignity, it awes the men. 
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¢ Enter Vasquez, Jeading MarcELLa. 
* Vafq. There, Marcella, behold your future hufband; and re- 
member, that your kindnefs to him, will be the ftandard of your 


duty to me. [ Exit, 
* Mare. Oh, heavens! [afide. 


¢Caf. Somehow I am afraid to look round. 

© Marc. Surely he does not know that Iam here! [coughs gently, 

‘Caf. So—the knows how to give an item, I find. 

*“ Mare. Pray, Signor, have you any commands for me? 

*Caf. Hum!—not non-plus’d at all. [looks around] Oh! that 
eye, I don’t like that eye. 

‘Marc. My father commanded me—— 

‘Caf. Yes, | know—I know. [to der] Why, now I look again, 
there is a fort of a modet—Oh, that fmile! that {mile will “ do, 

afide. 

‘ Mare. I underftand, Signor, you have demanded my hand in 
marriage. 

‘Caf. Upon my word, plump to the point! [afde] Yes, I did, 
a fort of —I can’t fay, but that I did 

* Marc. Iam not infenfible of the honour you do me, Sir, but— 
but 

*Caf. But! What, don’t you I:ke the thoughts of the match? 

* Marc. Ob, yes, Sir, yes-~exceedingly. Idare not fay no. [afae, 

*Cef- Oh, you do—excecdingly; What, I fuppofe, child, your 
head is full cf jewels, and finery, and equipage ? [avith itd humour. 

* Mare. No, indeed, Sir. 

‘Caf. No, whatthen? what fort of a life do you expeét to lead 
when you are my wife? wha: pleafures d’ye look forward to? 

* Marc, None! 

*‘Cef. Hey! 

* Marc. I hall obey my father, Sirs I fhall marry you; but I 
fhall be moft wretched ! [weeps 

‘Cef Indeed! 

«Marc. There is not a fate I would not prefer;—but pardon me! 

“Caf. Goon, goon, I never was better pleas’d. 

* Marc, Pieas’d at my relutance! 

‘Caf. Never, never better pleas’d in my life;—fo you had really 
now, you young baggage, rather have me for a grandfather, than a 
hufband? 

‘Marc. Forgive my franknefs, Sir,—a thoufand times! 

©Ca/f. Wy dear girl, let me kifs your hand.—Egad! you’ve let 
me off charmingly. I was frightened out of my wits, lek you 
fhould have taken as violent an inclination for the match, as your 
father has, 

‘Mare, Dear Sir, you charm me, 

‘Caf. But, hark ye;—you’ll certainly incur your father’s anger, 
if 1 don’t take the refufal eatire/y on myfelf, which I will do, if 
you'll only affift me in a little bufinefs I have in hand. 

‘ Marc. Any thing to fhew my gratitude, 

*‘Czf. You mutt know, I can’t get my daughter to marry— 
there’s nothing on earth will drive her to it, but the dread of a 
mother-in-law. Now, if you will let it appear to her, that “ and 
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{ are driving to the goal of matrimony; I believe it will da—What 
fay you? fhall we be lovers in play ? : 

‘ Marc. If you are fure it will be only in play. 

¢Caf Oh, my life upon’t—but we mutt be very fond, yor know, 

‘ Mare. To be fure—exceedingly tender; ha, ha, ha! 

©Cz/. You muft fmile upon me now and then roguifhly; and 
flide your hand into mine, when you are fure fhe fees you, and let 
me pat your cheek, and 

‘Mare, Oh, no farther, pray—that will be quite fufficient. 

‘Caf. Gad, I begin to take a fancy to your rogue’s face, now 
I’m in no danger—mayn’t we—may’ne we falute fometimes, it will 
{cem infinitely more natural, 

‘ Marc. ‘Never; fach an attempt would make me fly off at once, 

‘Caf. Well, you muft be lady governefs in this bufinefs.—PIl 
go home now, and fret madam about her young mother-in-law—By’e 
iweeting! 

‘ Mare. By’e charmer! 

‘Caf. Oh, blefs its pretty eyes! [ Exit, 

‘ Mare. Blefs its pretty fpectacles! ha, ha, ha! enter into a league 
with a crofs old father againit a daughter! why how could he fuf- 
pect me capable of fo much treachery? I could not anfwer it to my 
confcience. No, no, 1’ll acquaint Donna Olivia with the plot; and, 
as in duty bound, we'll turn our arms againft Don Cefar.’ [&xit. 

Prefixed to the comedy is ** A Prologue, written by Two 
gentlemen :” a prologue which affords no proof that Two heads 
are better than ONE. The Epilogue is meant to be poetical and 


mufical, and may be fungor faid with equal advantage. Cc. 
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Arr. XII. & Treatife upon Ulcers of the Legs; in which the former 
Methods of Treatment are candidly examined and compared, with 
one more rational and fafe ; proving that a perfect Cure may gene- 
rally be efeéted more certainly without Reft or Confinement, than 
by the ttrict Regimen in common Ufe. With an Introduétion on 
the Procefs of Ulceration, and the Origin of Pus laudabile, To 
which are added, Hints on a fuccefsful Method of treating fome 
Scrophulous Tumours, and the Mammary Abfcefs, and fore Nipples 
of Lyingsin Women. By Michael Underwood, Surgeon to the 
Britith Lying-in Hofpital. 8vo, 3s. boards. Mathews. 1783. 
N the introduétion to this work, the Author, after giving the 

common definitions of ulcers, and their feveral claffes, pro- 
ceeds to confider the caufe, why ulcers in the lower extremities 
have been ufually found more difficult to heal than elfewhere ? 

This he thinks is, moft probably, the defect of vital energy, 

owing to the diftance from the heart, the origin of heat and mo- 

tion. Hence he deduces, @ priori, an argument againft the 
ftate of confinement and inactivity fo frequently enjoined by 
practitioners in thefe cafes. He next makes fome remarks on the 
ulcerative procefs; in his idea of which he agrees with Mr. Hun- 
ter, ** that it is an action of the abforbent fyftem, whereby, in 
confequence of a ftimulus, it takes up the foft parts, and carries 
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them into the circulation.” His notion of the nature of pus, 
is, that it is ** a fecretion fii generis, from the ruptured veffels of 
a cavity, or ulcerated (urface, confequent on a certain degree of 
inflammation, poflefling originally the moft bland and falutary 
qualitics.” This he atcempts to eftablifh by feveral arguments ; 
particularly controverting the common opinion, that pus is pro- 
duced by a meiting down of the folid parts. 

Some obfervations then follow, refpeéting the effets of ul- 
cers on the conftitution, and the propriety of healing them up. 
He thinks that the conftant //imulus they occafion is the prin- 
cipal caufe of their good and bad effeéts; and, as a general 
yule, he fuppoies, that ** it is always proper to attempt the cure 
of ulcers,’ 

After this introdu€tory matter, the Author proceeds to the 
main fubjeét of the treatife ; and having premifed fome remarks 
on various remedies which ha ive been in repute for the cure of 
ulcers in the legs, he goes on to Jay open his own method of 
treatment, under the four heads of esternal applications, bandage, 
exercife, and diet and medicines. 

With regard to the firft, he recommends, in general, digeft- 
ives, detergents, efcharotics, and aftringents. And we after- 
wards find, that however thefe may be occafionally varied, his 
chief dependence is upon the moit powcrful efcharaotics ; and efpe- 
cially the red precspitate of mercury. Of this remedy, he thinks 
ef es not fay too much, by afferting, that ¢ it foftens the 

ftrenothens the relaxed fibres, deflroys the unfound, 
ftimulates and elevates the growing flefh ; promotes or diminithes 
the difcharge, and keeps open or heals up the ulcer, juft as you 
would direct it.’ And for many of thefe purpofes, he fays, it 
mutt be ufed in great quantity, the furgeon taking up a large pinch 
of it, and boldly plugging up the fore. 

Along with thefe applications, the ufe of a tight bandage is re- 
prefented as indifpenfable. This is to be a roller, made of the 
thinneft Welch flannel; which is faid to be on every account 
preferable to linen. The advantages of this application are 
ftated at length; and we have, indeed, feveral authorities, as 
we}] antient as recent, to confirm it. 

Exercife, during this precefs, is mentioned as not only allow- 
able, but highly ufful, and even neceflary ; as it promotes the 
circulation, and increafes that vigour of action, on which the 
healing of an ulcer is faid to depend. 

As to a particular regimen of diet and medicines, little ftrefs 
is'laid upon them in this mode of treatment, unlefs particular 
vitiations cf the habit fhould indicate their neceflity. 

The above is the general plan laid down for the cure of ulcers 
in the legs. There are, however, a variety of remarks and direc 
tions adapted to particular. cafys and morbid appearances, for 
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which, as they are not given very methodically, we muft refer to 
the work itfelf. Much in commendation of a certain af/ringent 
folution in phagedenic ulcers, is hinted at in a my fterious kind of 
manner, which we thought the harbinger of a fecret, till we 
came to two.lines, informing us that it is s made of erecn vitriol 
calcined to whitenefs, and diffulved in water, in fuch proportion 
as the furgeon fhall find fuitabie. 

The method of treating fores which this Writer recommends, 
efpecially with regard to the liberal ufe of ef harotics, is fo contrary 
to what has been thought the improved praciice in this age and 
country, that we doubt not it wil] be repugnant to the habits and 
feelings of many of our readers. But as the Author appeals to 
long and extenfive experience, and writes with all the confidence 
of aman fupported by fact, we fhal! leave the merit of his doce 
trine to the determination of that only certain teft. ; 

The remarks on /crophulous ulcers are little more than a re- 
petition of the prailes of precipitate, with the recommendation 
of a feton in {crophulous abfceffes of the larger kind. 

For the fore nipples of lying-in women, the above-mentioned 
aftringent folution is advifed, by way of lotion. In the writer's 
treatment of the mammary abjeefi, we find nothing which has 
not been mentioned in other Jate publications. A 
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Art. XII. M. Lavater’s Effay on Phyfisgnomony continued, from 
our lait Appenpix, publifhed at the iame Time with the Review 


for January, 1784. 


H E more we follow M. LAvatrer, the more we are per- 

fuaded that the fecrets of phy/ognomony are only for the 
ele&t; and yet we very much like his company. When he paints 
great or good, or great and good men, his pencil glows; and 
thouvh his portraits be rather pictorial, we mean, embellifhed by 
fome fanciful lines, and always by high colouring, we ftill 
find in them the whole truth. The lines of his portrait of the 
celebrated Haller are admirable. ** Luminous perfpicuity, order 
and precifion in his ideas, and the happicft talent of exprefling 
them to advantage; an inexhautti ble imagination; a prodiyious 
memory ; univertal, profound, and folid erudition ; ; an unparelleled 
activity of mind, the exertions of which were all benignant, and 
ever exempt from inguietude and difturbance ; prudence and 
dexterity in the condué of affairs; an uncommon degree of 
forefight, that looked, without affefation or pedantry, into the 
remote confequences ‘of things, and eftimated their refults with 
the utmoft accuracy : and all thefe great qualities were accom- 


panied with the fineft feelings, and the mutt exquifite tafte for 
the 
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the great and the beautiful in every object.” Thefe noble lines of 
intelectual and moral character will, indeed, ftrike every reader 
who has perufed the writings of this eminent man: thofe who 
were perfonally acquainted with him, faw them in his condu&, 
both in his private and public relations: M. LAVATER perceives 
them in the tip of his nofe (for the nofe with him, is one of the 
leading oracular organs), in the contour and pofition of his fore- 
head, and its connexion with his chin, the whole exprefled in a 
fingle line. If the nofe, as our author obferves, is the di/finctive 
mark of a LUMINOUS UNDERSTANDING, he has, without perceiv- 
ing it, compofed his own panegyric in this aflertion ; for to judge 
from three profiles which lie now before us, M. LAVATER has 
one of the largeft, moft humane and fine-turned nofes which we 
have met with. Such a wag as STERNE would not have been 
to be trufted with its defcription and interpretation, after his 
unhallowed commentary on the nofe of Strafburgh. But there 
is no occafion for any one to affume this tafk ; for our Authot 
has himfelf done that bufinefs, and has turned to us himfelf infide 
out with all poffible facility and franknefs. As for vs, when we 
look at his portrait, whether in outline, /sadow, or engraving, 
we fee in it the remarkable characters of fimplicity, candour and 
goodnPfs ; and nothing that either announces or contradicts, 
that uncommon genius and acutenefs which M. Lavater is 
known to poflefs. We look ‘at the portrait again, and fay—that, 
with fuch a face, a man cannot be perfidious, infolent, difhoneft, 
or malevolent, nay, nor even over prudent; that he cannot be 
cold or indifferent; that he is endowed with fenfibility of the 
good and benevolent kind, and has a charaéter adapted to con- 
ciliate affe&tion and efteem. On the whole, we looked upon this 
face as a good letter of recommendation; we liked it much; and 
farther,we had neither courage nor inclination to judge. But, by 
the character which M. LAvATER gives of himfelf, we perceive 
what infants we are in phyfiognomical knowledge; for though 
the judgment we pronounced was not falfe, yet it contained but 
a very puny part of the truth, and a multitude of lines efcaped 
us, which render our Author’s character fingular and interefting. 
—We fhall give this character for two reafons; becaufe it is 
fingular, and principally becaufe it is a model of felf=painting, 
which we recommend to thole who have courage, candour, and 
reflection enough to examine themfelves. 

‘6 He (Lavarenr) is fufceptitle of emoticon and trritation to an 
exceflive degree ; his organization is full of fenfibility, and bis 
character exhibits a moft fingular whole, whofe parts are in the 
ftrongeft contra/? with each other, and prefent the ftrangeft d:/- 
parities. He is capable of being /ed by a child, and of /anding 
unfhaken againtt the efforts of an hundred thoufand men, From 
this facility in szelding, and this power of re/flance, he is — 
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loved and keenly hated by different perfons ; and alfo is efteemed 
weak by fome, and obfinate by others; though in reality he be 
not chargeable with thefe extremes.” -—{ We pa/s over fome common 
lines.] ** The fmalleft weight obdprefes him; but fuch is his 
natural e/a/ficity, that the greateft caunot crufhbim. He is ca- 
pable of being kindled, on a fudden, into. the moft violent fits 
of anger; but in the fucceeding moment, at leaft when the 
fmalleft refie&tion intervenes, the fit fubfides into a gentle calm. 
—Whatever he is to learn, he muft learn it quiekly, or nevere 
His memory is happy, but wec* and uncertzin.—lHis imagination 
is faid to be irregular, excentric, and.extravagant, and has thus 
naturally expofed him to much critical clamour: he acknow- 
ledges frankly, that, left to itfelf, it would foar beyond bounds ; 
but he alleges that it is under the check of two fevere guardians, 
good fenfe and an honeft heart, which always keep it company, or, 
at leaft, never lofe fight of it entirely :” (we anfwer for the per- 
petual attendance of the latter, but we think it rather a re{pectable 
and indulgent companion than a fevere guardian ; and as to the 
former, we are perfuaded of its {everity, but we are lefs fure of its 
perpetual attendance.) ‘* He has been looked upon as a cunning 
and defigning man, whereas he is rather giddy and inconfiderate, 
for his thoughts rufh out as foon as they are conceived.—He is 
a ftrange mixture of a/fivity and tranquillity; great alfo is his 
natural vivacity, and yet not greater than his moderation. His 
timidity is exceffive, and, neverthelefs, his courage is intrepid.— 
Credulity has been always his principal failing, and in this he is 
incorrigible. —T he impreffions he has once received can never be 
effaced. He knows much, but is lefs learned than any of thofe 
who are profeffionally men of letters. All with him is natural 
talent, nothing is acquired.” [This muff be exaggerated, and is 
evidently znconfiftent with other parts of bis portrait.| ‘* He hasa 
reluctance againft all ideas, which do not agree with thofe he has 
already received.” [So much the worfe for him, if he bas received 
Falle ones ; and where is the man with whom this is not often the cafe? ] 
* His extreme fenfibility does not ruffle his natural ferenity ; and 
he is folid, with the mof? determined propentity to levity. His ree 
ligious feelings are accompanied with a foft and pleafing me- 
Jancholy, and his cheerfulnefs and good humour feldom abandon 
him for half a day.” 

Thefe are fome of the moft remarkable lines that we find in 
M. LavaTer’s defcription of himfelf. There are many more 
which we leave untouched, becaufe fome of them are fo obfcure, 
that we know not what to make of them, and others have nothing 
piguant. The author dwells upon his portrait with complacence, 
and he fometimes lies open to the reproach of jargon in his re- 
fiections and elucidations. We are ftrangely carried backwards 
and forwards in the perufal of this work, between impreffions of 
pleafure 
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pleafure and movements of impatience: We are fometimes 
tempted to think that M. LavaTer is amufing him(elf at the ex- 
pence of our fimplicity ; as when he tells us, that his profile an- 
nounces wi/dom and fagacity, becaufe the angle below the nofe is 
obtufe; that the jaw does not fufficiently mark the vivacity of 
his character ; and that a jutting chin is always the fure mark of 
a firm, prudent, and refle€ting mind. We muft pafs over, in 
filence, a multitude of reflections concerning the language of 
profiles and fhadows, not only from want of place, but allo be- 
caufe they are relative to figures and contours, which we cannot 
prefent to the eye of the reader, and without which the reflections 
would not be fufficiently intelligible. 

In the twelfth Fragment we have an account of the art of 
portrait painting, which our Author efteems the moft natural, the 
mott noble, the moft ufeful, and the moft dificult of the arts. 
There is lefs exaggeration in this aflertion, than may appear at 
firft fight. The ingenious Sutzer, in his Theory of the Fine 
Arts, places portraiture at the right hand of hiftary, and alleges 
that the latter borrows from the former a part of its luftre, in the 
article of expreffion. ** Of all the objects of human knowledge,” 
(fays the learned man now mentioned) ‘* there is none more 
interefting than man himfelf, than mind endowed with thought 
and affections; and therefore the human form, animated by 
thefe, is, even confidered abftraétedly from its marvellous 
conftruction, the moft noble and interefting of all vifible ob- 
jects.” M, Lavater avails himftlf, with avidity, of this and 
other fimilar paflages in this celebrated theory; and he makes 
them fometimes furnifh inductions, which are rather paradoxical. 
{t is certainly going too far, and favours of fophiftry, to main- 
tain, that the ‘* portrait is more expreflive than nature itlelf, be- 
eaufe the latter exhibits a rapid fucceffion of movements infinite! 
diverfified, whereas the former offers fixed lines, or (as he mid 
them) points of repofe which facilitate obfervation ;” for, after all, 
it is from nature that the artift can only take thefe fixed lines, 
and, even, according to our Author’s own confeffion, no artift 
can imitate nature in all the extent of its expredhon; belides, 
why may not an intelligent obferver follow nature in her varying 
movements, and contemplat e them accurately ? 

The principal difficulties that attend portrait-painting are very 
judicioufly. pointed out by M. LavaTer; but (though he is very 
warm upon the fubject, and treats the artifts i in this branch with 
great feverity) he does not give them the helping hand to fur- 
mount thele difficulties, that might be expected from his know- 
ledge of the fubject, and that beneficent difpofition to adminifter 
inftruction, with which he feems to be fo warmly animated. He 
lays down, indeed, general rules, which are good, but whofe 
application requires more particular directions, than thofe which 
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lie before us in his work. He is furely not miftaken, when he 
obferves, that the difficulties of the art under confideration, 
arife chiefly from the philofophical ftudy of man, which is ne- 
ceffiry to form the painter, and yet is generally neglected. To 
copy well, is a happy talent ; but it is not {uficient to conftitute 
even a good portrait-painter, without a careful ftudy of the 
ftructure, proportion, connection, and action of all the grofs and 
fubtile parts of the human body, fo far as they have a palpable 
influence on its external form and afpect. More efpecially, as 
the mind is painted on the countenance by nature, it muft be 
acutely perceived in order to be truly reprefented on the canvafs ; 
he that is not capable of catching its moft fubtile exprefiions, 
will never be a good portrait-painter: ‘* The human face (fays 
M. Lavarer in his peculiar ftyle) ** will be an objeé& of ftudy 
as facred to the painter, as the divine word is to the faithful in- 
terpreter, and he will take a religious care not to alter the work 
of God, as many inaccurate tranflators have dishgured his 
word.” 

To thew how defective portrait-painters are in the knowledge 
that is eflential to the exercife of their art, he makes choice of 
the following fingular example: ‘* Examine (/ays bz) only the 
mouth in the beft portraits of the moft eminent matters, after 
having previoully ftudied the general lines of that part in per- 
fons of all ages, and you will find that moft of thefe ar- 
tifts, if not all of them, are without any general theory of the 
mouth ; they hit upon its general character fomtetimes by chance, 
but they are unacquainted with the /udtile parts that contribute 
to the expreffion of this general character.” For (according to 
our Author) as the parts of the face have to each other a mutual 
relation, which conftitutes the general character of the whole; fo 
each feparate part has z¢s particular lines and divifions, which are 
alfo mutually related to each other, and conititute its peculiar 
character, This is no doubt analyzing profoundly ; we with 
our Author had given fome /uminous directions to affitt artifts, both 
young and old, in carrying on this analyfis with fuccefs. If, 
inftead of {welling this work with needlefs details, hors d’a@uvres, 
repetitions and fupe:fluous examples, M. Lavarer had given 
us ampler fcientific elucidations of the fubject now mentioned, he 
would have {pared the reader feveral moments of wearine{s, and 
given him more inftruétion, in fewer pages. 

The remaining Fragments, of which fome are highly in- 
terefting, will furnifh 2 third and lait Article on the fubjedt of 
this extraordinary publication. 

M. 
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PoLITICAL 


Art. 14. Thoughts on the Idea of another Coalition. 8v0. 1% 
Faulder, 1784. 


‘‘ WT is not, nor it cannot come to good,” is the motto of this 
Politician, who is extremely averfe to the idea of another Coali- 
tion. Mr. Pitt is his hero of the cabinet, and he does not argue 
defpicably in fupport of the Man of the Crown, in oppofition to the 
Man of the People. * If,’ fays he, ‘ the Houfe of Commons refufe 
their fupport to sucH a CHARACTER,’ [meaning the young minifter] 
« in the time of his probation, let them be diffolved. Appeal to the 
people; it is better to coalefce with them, than with Mr. Fox and 
his Ariftocratic faCtion.’—-The experiment, however, has not yet been 
hazarded, 
Art. 15. Second Letter to a Country Gentleman *. 8vo. Is. 6d. 
Stockdale. 1784. 

The great fhare of political difcernment, and found fenfe, difplayed 
in thefe two letters, muft recommend them to every clear, unbiaffed, 
mind, that attends to the reprefentations and fentiments which they 
convey ; and if, in the prefent difunited ftate of government, any in- 
terefted {pectators, fhocked at party ftruggles for power and emolu- 
ment, fhould be tempted to defpair of the commonwealth, the very 
publication of them will communicate a ray of hope, that fome, who 
may lately have been beguiled to take a part in meafures very foreign 
to their conceptions and real intentions, may recolleé&t themfelves in 
time, to recover the credit and confequence fatally facrificed to party 
attachments, ‘ What, fays the letter writer, have we-not to fear 
from a man who cou!d coolly and deliberately precipitate the Houfe 
of Commons into a fituation of all others the moft unnatural, as well 
as the moft humiliating ?—the being obliged to fuftain itfelf ina 
quarre] with the King, without having the fupport of the people.” 

This is indeed a ferious event, that ought to originate from fome 
moft important caufe; and this important: caufe is here reprefented to 
be § an odious combination of parties, who, after Worrying one ano- 
ther, and ruining the country between them, at length agreed to 
make a decent pro{cription of all their old principles, and to proceed 
upon the new one of governing the country by the force of their com- 
Bined flrength.” Belide the American war, with which Mr, F. fays 
his quarre! with his prefeqt noble friend ended, our Author is not 
fatished that their quarrel either commenced or ended with that war; 
but that it began, becaufe the noble Lord was too milky in the bufi- 
nefs of the printers ; and ended, becaufe Mr. F. found it convenient 
to quarre! with another noble Lord ! * Beyond the quarrel upon the fcore 
of the Argepiagh war, iticems thefe perfonages did formerly differ upon 
another point: the Right Honourable Gentleman was of opinion, 
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that the influence of the Crown in Parliament was too great; the 
noble Lord thought the influence of the Crown in Parliament was not 


great enough. ‘They fay they have not abandoned thefe their prin- 
ciples: it would have puzzled ordinary men to have reconciled them; 
—thefe able negotiators hit upon a moft admirable expedient, which 
was, to eltablifh an influence in themfelves, which might govern the 
Parliament, and overpower the Crown.’ ‘This conduct calls to mind 
the fable of the lawyer dividing the oyfter for two blind men! 

As to the negociators at the St, Alban’s tavern, he juftly obferves, 
that in any other hour, a private affociation of members, aiming to di- 
vide, by a partition treaty, what is the acknowledged fole right ef the So- 
vereign to confer as he thinks fit; would have been deemed a portentous 

rodigy, threatening a total changein our conftitution: though he is 
perfuaded this meafure was adopted from the pureft motives. But, 
proceeds he, they ‘ are negociating a hollow peace, when they fhould 
be waging a fuccefsful war. Let them dreak the Coalition! When 
that is done, individuals, who have talents, may be brought forward 
into the feveral departments of the public fervice, in a regular and 
conftitutional courfe. ‘The great councils of the nation will no longer 
be employed in the myfteries of a conclave.’ 

From the affociated chiefs, whofe weak parties muftering together, 
have become a majority, the letter-writer adverts to the late India 
bills; and on this fubje&t we are told, ‘ It has been very much the 
fafhion to conclude, that a bill for the regulation of India affairs is 
of the moft preffing neceflity; and it has been fuppofed, that the re- 
jection of Mr, P---’s India bill (which certainly had the merit of 
having lefsharm in it than Mr, F--’s bill had) was an alarming fymp- 
tom of Mr. P---’s inability to carry on the government, 

* IT know not but I may be fingle in my opinion upon this fubject ; 
but it is my fincere opinion, that the rejection of both thofe bills has 
been a moft fortunate circumitance for the Public, whofe intereits 
are deeply interwoven with thofe of the Eaft India Company. 

* People have been told fo often, that, unlefs fomething effectual 
is done, the Eaft Indies will be loft to this country, that they believe 
it. I take the Eaft India Company to be in the condition of a pa- 
tient, who, having been prattifed upon by a fucceflion of medical 
men, has at length been tormented into a fever. The doétors chu- 
fing to hold their confultations in his room, day by day, and hour 
by hour, he has been exhauited for want of reft. Of late he has 
taken no medicine; becaufe his phyficians (though they have talked 
of his having every diforder that the human frame is fubjeé to) could 
not agree how to treat his cafe, This refpite has produced its ordi- 
nary effect—a crifis has taken place in his favour—nature has done 
the work for him—his fever is gone; and though it has confiderably 
reduced him (efpecially under his ftriét regimen, which perhaps his 


» WA conftitution may require), he wants nothing bat wholefome kitchen 





phyfic toreftore him. Is this a moment for a rath empiric to be al- 
lowed to dofe him with ftrong mercurials, under pretence of working 
a radical cure? One doétor fays, By G—d, he thet take my phyfic, 
or ftarve; nay, he fhall not have that alternative; I will cram it 
down his throat, Will nobody fave this poor wretch from being fo 


treated? He will do very well, . they will bat let phyfic alone. A 
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few jellies, and fome cordial draughts, are all that his prefent con- 
dition requires. 

¢ Without a figure, I with to call the attention of the Public to 
the fuppofed neceflity—the julticem-the policy, the good fenfe of any 
parliamentary interpofition in the prefent hour for the regulation of 
our poffelions in Afia. If thefe were times for taking this fubject 
into canfideration, I would go farther, and propofe to take the better 
courfe of undoing’ in parliament all that has been done by parliament, 
under the head of regulation, for the laft ten or twelve years, with a 
very few exceptions. One of thofe exceptions fhould be the controul 
given to the King’s miniflers by the late Act for renewing the charter, 
which I think was a wife and neceflary meafure, 

¢ The Eaft India Company have the ordinary adminiftration of 
India affairs: they treat with the country powers; they levy war; they 
make peace. Government is immediately interefted in this branch 
of their adminiltration: it has an influence beyond Afia; it coniti- 
tutes, therefore, a very eflential part of that which oughc to be one 
entire political fyitem. And in as much as the fervants of the Com- 
pany in India, nay the Court of Dire&tors at home, can form no 
judgment of the effect of their political meafures, beyond their own 
branch of the fyftem; and as the {prings, which regulate the general 
machine, lie beyond their view, with the beit judgment and the bet 
intentions, they might err for want of information. ‘There was good 
fenfe, therefore, and a political neceflity for authorizing the King’s 
minifters to initruét the fervants of the Company upon political fub- 
jects; and I humbly conceive, that this controul is fufficient to an- 
{wer every honeft purpofe of government, and every ufeful purpoie, 
that can be fuggetled, of a parliamentary regulation at this time. 

* The points which are of real magnitude and importance in our 
Eaft India affairs at this hour, are points of public policy only; fuch 
as the fettlement of countries ravaged and depopulated in the courfe 
of a ruinous war—the reform of the different eltablifhments in India 
—the conduét to be purfued in future with the country powers—the 
alliances to be formed—and fuch other political arrangement as the 
prefent ftate of the government of India may require, All thefe, 
and every other political point, may be regulated in a conftitusional, 
and, what is more intelligible, in a practicable way, by means of a 
regular, confidential communication with the fupreme executive 
power, and. under the conftant inipection aod controul of its refpon- 
fible mioifters, A parliamentary regulation upon fuch fubje&s may ° 
be likewife conftitutional, buc will not be very practicable.’ 

Such are the fentiments of a writer, whofe ideas appear to be too 
free and elevated to be employed on party fervice; and the extratts 
' here given, derive a ftrength from their connexion with intermediate 
reafoning, which is greatly impaired by detachment. N 
Art. 16. 4 Candid Invefigation of the Prefent prevailing Topic. . 

8vo. 23 Pager. (No Bookfeller mentioned.) 1784. Di/iributed, 

but not Sold: | 

Inthis Htile pamphlet the Public will find the fobje@& of the inter- 
ference in Parliament, fo much talked of lately, difpafiionately and 
‘ fairly confidered.—Fhele are the words of the Authcr in his tidle- 
page ; and they appear tO be theawords of truth: to w hichwemay 
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add, thatthe pamphlet contains a mafterly inveftigation of the reign- 

ing topic of Secret Influence. He does not, however, enlarge on this 

fubieét with a view to declaim and flourifh on the danger to be ap- 
rehended, from any exercife of the fubjefts conititutional right to 

Bopole the enaétment of a law which he difapproves, ‘ Every fub- 

ject,’ he obferves, * pofleffes this right equally with his Majeity’s mi- 

nifters : if a member of either Houfe of Parliament in debate, or by 

his vote; if a private fubject, by petition or remonitrance to each 
and every branch of the Legiflature. In the manner of tendering ad- 
vice tothe King, there has, by immemoria! cuttom, prevailed a dif- 
tiniion between a Peer and a Commoner; but this diftinction is 
merely in form, not in the effential right. A Peer tenders his ad- 
vice in the more dignified manner of demanding an audience; the 

Commoner, in the form of petition--or, if he is angry, of remone 

ftrance.’ 

‘The writer expatiates, with great ability, on the poflible advantages 
which may accrue to this country, from the fubjects’ free exercife of this 
rivht; and aifo of the feafonablé interpofition of the royal preroga- 
tive for diffolving the Parliament. He applies this reafoning, parti- 
calarly, to the late interference, by which the firft India Bill was re- 
jected in the H. of Lords ; and to the expediency of a diffolution of 
Parliament when any alarming afcendency fhall be gained by one 
branch of the Legi/flature, and when any attempt fhall be made by a 
formidable phalanx to feize the executive government, by rendering 
it impoflible for others to hold it. In fuch an exigency, he affirms, 
that the ‘ King is bound, by the duty which he owes to the country, to 
diffolve the Parliament, and appeal to his people.’ 

Art. 17. The Contra/?, a Political Pafticcio; or an Eftimate of 
the Coalition Minittry; with Recitative, Cantatas, &c. chaunted 

». with Variations, in the Opera Houle of St. Stephen's, by Signor 
Carlo Reynardo, Signor Conte Federigo Aquilone, Signor Dur- 
capo Cappelli, Signor Conte Giovanni Imbrogliaconti, and Sig 
nor Edmondo Burchint, Irlandefe. S8vo, 1s. 6d. Egerton. 

This is an ironical compofition, in which the Author, not having 
the fear of the duamviri before his eyes, but inftigated by the evil fpiric 
of ridicule, has thought proper to make himfelf merry with the prin- 
cipal leaders of the coalition bands. He has broughe together a num- 
ber of extracts from. the fpeeches of thefe lieroes at different times, in 
order to fhew, by a laughable contraft, how ftrikingly their principles 
have varied with their political fituations. ‘This is one of the good 
effects of fuffering the occafional tranfitory effufions of parliamentary 
eloquence to be recorded in newspapers! But is it fair to attempt 
hampering liberal minds in this manner? Wife men are ever open to 
conviction, as arguments or convenience preponderate ; and whai is 
oratory worth, if it cannot be accommodated to the owner's purpofes 
in all circumftances ? 

Art. 18. 4 Letter to the People of England, and in particular to 
the Lle&tors of Weitminfter, concerning the Man of the People. 
4to. is, Debrett. 1784. 

The character of the Man of the People is here ferioufly inveftigated, 
__. OM principles that require too clofe thinking to engage the attention 

Of people in general, Is is wer Ke them with cold weak lemonade ; 

3 that 
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that will fearcely be preferred to the Man of the People’s warm punch, 

compofed of ftrong Britih fpirit of liberty, lemon juice of enmity to 

minifters, and fweetened to their taftes with the fyrup of profeflions of 
inviolable attachment to their true political intereils, 

Art. 19. Secret Influence Public Ruin! An Addrefs to the Young 
Premier, on the Principles of his Politics, and the Caufes of his late 
Promotion : With a Speech by Mr. Fox, on the fpirited Refolution 
of the Houfe of Commons, December 17, 1783, occafioned by the 
daring Mandate which produced that Effect. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Debrett. 
It is impoflible to characterize this production otherwife than as an 

effufion of declamatory abufe, for the fole purpofe of intimidation. 

The {cope of st is fammed up in the foilowing paflage, in the dedie 

cation to Mr. Byng: ‘ The odd appointment of the new miniiter is 

refolved in this addrefs into the fpecific nature of his talents, his he- 
reditary popularity, his envy of Mr. Fox, and that obvious propenfity 
to intrigue which characterizes his public conduct. On thefe topics [ 
have expoftulated, and animadverted qwith deceacy, but at the fame 
time with plainnefs and fincerity.’ We will produce a pregnant in- 
ftance of this writer’s decency, p. 8. * The Houfe of Commons, like 
every other group of human beings, is a compound, in which the prin- 
cipal ingredients are folly, prejudice, and felf-interef. A mode of 

{peaking, which gently tickles the ear, and plays with the fancy, with- 

out daring either the underftanding or the heart, will a/ways pleafe 

the majority of fuch an audience.’ Is this writer content to appeal to 
recent majorities for the eftablifhment of his pofition? ‘he fpeech of 

Mr. Fox contains the charge and character of /ecret influence, the 

leading feature in the title page; and if fuch a convenient plea is to 

be accepted on fuch authority, it of courfe becomes the parole of the 
way. 

Art. 20. A Letier to the Right Hon. William Pitt, from a 
Prefoytcrian of the Kirk of Scotland. To which is added, a fhort 
Epiftle to William Pulieney, Efg; on his Pamphlet *, intitled, 
** Effefls to be expected from the Eaft India Bill upon the Contfti- 
tution.” 8vo. 1s. Debrett, 

A feeble attempt at ironical humour, and political feverity: Mr. 
Pitt is the devoted object. —'1 his unfortunate advocate for the * flern 
virtues’ of Mr. Fox [p. 14.] is, in his Epiftle to Mr. Pulteney, more 
fuccefsful in wielding the weapons of ferious argumeat. The point 
which he contefts with Mr, Pulteney, is the prefamed effect of Mr. 
Fox’s India Bill; which, our Author maintains, could not (however 
problematical this may feem) have been neceflarily attended with any 
* extention of the powers of the ariftocracy.’ 

AFFAIRS OF IRELAND. 

_, Art. 21. 4 Defence of the Condué? of the Court of Portugal ; with 
a full Refutation of the feveral Charges alleged againft that King- 
dom, with refpect to Ireland, Originally written in Portuguefe by 
a Gentleman of Diftinftion, and faichfully tranflated from that 
Language. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Stockdale, 1783. 

In this very fenfible, well-written tra&, it is clearly fhewn, that all 
the charges lately exhibited, by fome clamorous people in Ireland, 
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egainft the Portuguefe government, with refpect to national treaties 

and commercial privileges, are totally falfe and groundlefs. In a 

word, this defence of the Court of Lifbon appears, to us, to be com- 

pletely decifive of the difpute between the two countries. 
AMERICA. 


Art. 22. A Memorial addreffed to the Sovereigns of America. By 
T. Pownall, late Governor, Captain General, Vice Admiral, &c. 
of the Provinces, now States, of Maflachufett’s Bay and South 
Carolina ; and Lieutenant Governor of New Jerfey. 8vo. 2s, Od. 
Debrett, 1783. 

When we confider the important and high Rations which Governor 
Pownall formerly filled in America, we perufe whatever he writes, in 
which the States are concerned, with a ftrong, and almoft certain hope 
of information. In reading this pamphlet, we find an opinion con- 
fred, was ftarted in our Review of the Memerial to the So- 
vee? urope, publifhedin 1780 and 1781 {. That work we 
afligned, on conjecture, to the Governor’s pen, and he now owns the 

roduction, 

Of the contents and intention of this ingenious and well-written 
memorial, the following extract from the Advertifement will inform 
our readers: 

‘ The following paper ftates and explains the fyftem of the New 
world in America; the natural liberty of the individual fettled there; 
the frame into which the communities of individuals (prior to all con- 
fideration of political fociety) naturally form themfelves. By thefe 
principles it leads to the difcuffion of the nature of their ftates and 
their political freedom; of the nature of the confederation and ge~« 
neral government; and from hence the fpirit and temper of polity, 
which may hereafter form the rea/on of fate, or fyltem of adminiftra- 
tion in the affairs of that empire, are fketched out. 

‘ As the feveral matters which range under this general fubject are 
intimately interwoven with the efénce, and deeply intereft the exiffence 
of this fovereign empire, they ought to be apparent to, and to be un- 
éerftood by, every citizen of America, who has a fharein the bufinefe 
of his country: this Memorial, therefore, is addretfed to the Sove- 
REIGNS oF AMERICA, It is, moreover, publifhed to the citizens at 
Jarge, as “* What concerns all, Jhauld be confidered of by all.” 

* A practical knowledge of the matters contained in this paper, ef- 
pecially of thofe points which refpect the mew /j/fem of a new world; 
a knowledge of the confituticn of the general government, and of the 
ground and movements of the American adminiffration, is indifpen- 

ably neceflary to every ftatefman in Europe, who may have conncc- 

*_ tions and habits of bufinefs with this new empire: this paper is there- 

fore publithed to Zurope at large. 

* It is not written for the reading, nor calculated to the reafoning 
of Britith politicians; it is drawn by a {cale below fuch fublimity : 
its home-fpun reafonings will be unintelligible to Britith ftatefmen. 
A few copies, however, are referved for the inferior clafs of readers 
and reafoners, who will underftand the Memorialif. 
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‘If he could flatter himfelf that the ftatefmen and politicians of 
Great Britain would defcend from their fuperior regions, and con- 
defcend to caft an eye, or rather a thought, on fuch a trifling paper 
of fuch aa unexperienced theorift as the memorialilt; he has only to 
caution them avainit patching their politics with the only remnant rag 
of their folly that flicks to their backs; viz. am idea that an UNION 
awith America, or fome part of it, is pradicable and politic. This pros 
polition, framed into a meafure, is the only one left to complete, bee 
yond redemption, the ruin of this country.’ 

Arthe end we are told, that a French tranflation of this work is 
publithed on the Continent; and, from its nature and tendency, 
we can have no doubt of irs being eagerly and attentively read both 
in Europe and America. The good fenfe and political knowledge 
which it contains, mult render it indeed acceptable to every rank of 
readers, in every free country. RB. 

East INDIES. cy: 

Art. 23. Proceedings of a General Court of Proprietors of Eaft 
dudia Sieck, Nov. 7, 1723, relative to the tion. Warren Haitings, 
&c. vo. 2s. Debrett, 

The advices brought by the Surprize Packet, from Bengal, occa- 
fioned this meeting at the India Houfe. On thi- cccafion the thanks 
of the Court were ordered to be given to the Governor and the 
council; with a reguef? that Mr. Hattings do not refign his office in 
India, Sir Henry Fletcher and Mr. Edward Moore were the only 
opponents. Among the fpeakers were fome, whofe orations would 
have made no mean figure in aflemblies of higher rank. 

Art. 24. Impartial Confiderations on a Bill now * depending in 
Parliament, tor ettablithing certain Regulations for the better Ma- 
mnagement of the Territories, Revenues, and Commerce of this 
K:ngdom in the Eaft Indies. 8vo. 1s. Debrett, 1783. 

This pamphlet, which is in favour of Mr. Fox’s late rejeled 
Dill, was publifthed in December laft, but happened to be overlooked 
by us; i¢ 1s now rather out of time. 

Art. 25. Obfervations on the Principles and Tendency of the Eaft 
India Bills, propoted by the Right Honourable Charles James Fox, 
and the Richt Honourable William Pitt; with fhort Sketches of 
their political CharaQers, 8vo. 1s. 6d. Srockdaie. 1784. 

This writer compares, not only the two bills in gueftion, but alfo 
the authors of them ; and if we are noi grat‘fied by having any new 
ight thrown upon thefe fubjects, his obfervations are generally per- 
tinent to the point he aims at, of recommending the prefent miniltry. 
‘They are penned with temper, and do not fatigue us with tedious and 
crade difcuffions. 
Ait. 26. Adv. Burke's Speech en the 17 of December, 1783, uport 

the Queltion for the Speaker’s leaving the Chair, in.order for the 

Houle to refolve itfelf into a Committee on Mr. Fox’s Eat India 

Rill, Sve. 2s. Dodfley. 

The authenticity of this fpeech is not to be queftioned. Abftraéts 
of it, in a better or worfe form, have been long diffufed among the 
parliamentary debates in all the newspapers and magazines ; here it 
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appears 18 2 flowery finifhed compofition, decorated with all the rhe- 


torical advantages that mature ftudy, eithes before or after delivery, +* 


could imparttoit. It teems with the moft heavy accufations againit 
the manave nent of the dire€iors, and the conduct of their agents, that 
language can convey; but when we advert to the purpole of fuch 
wiliul reprefentations, we are apt to fufpea, and willing to hope, the 
col@pring is too ftrong for nature, This production however is ex- 
amined by a reviewer who has motives for being more critically at- 
tentive to it, than we have; and to him therefore we refign the tafk. 

Vide the enfuing article, 

Art. 27. Reply to Adr. Burke's Speech of the 1/2 of December, 1783; 
on Mr, Fox’s Hatt India iil. By Major john scott. 8vo, is. Od, 
Debdrert. 

M.jor Scott follows up Mr. Borke clofely; for he had previoufly 
commented on this foeech in the fecond edition of his Narrative +; and 
having been one of the hearers of the fpeech, he now pslitively charges 
the orator with having, fince, manufactured it in his clofet, both by 
embe!lifhment and omiflions. He compares Mr. B’:. prefent accu- 
fations again'it the company, with his former jultihcations of them, 
while he declaimed in ofpz/ft:on ta lord North; and the /eaf we can do 
is to {mile at the contra't! Where Mr. Scott adverts to the tranfac- 
tions allud-d to in the fpeech, ‘fo far as we may prefume to form an 
opinion of Kattern polities, he tells a plain undifguifed flory, direaly 
the inverfe of the g'’owing declamatory and Joofe flaie in which they 
appear in the harangue; he often exprefies great allonifhment at the 
remerity of Mr. B.’s affertions; and remonitrates with feverity (and 
jaitice if merited), on the complexion of his reprefeutations now re- 
iterated in print. The Public are fomewhat intereiled in knowing 
whether the character of Mr. Haftings, as drawn by Mr. Burke, or the 
charatter of Mr. Burke, as drawn by Major Scott, is the trueit re- 
fembiance§ | N. 
Art. 28. The Cafe of the Eaft India Company, as tated and proved 

at the Bar of the Houfe of Lords, on the 1;th and 16th Days of 

December, 1783, On the hearing of two Petitions againit a Bill in- 

ticvled (Mr. Fox’s Bill), &e. Containing the Arguments of Mr. 

Rous and Mr. Dallas for the Company, Mr. Hardinge and Mr. 

Plumer for the Directors ; as taken in Short Hand by Mr. Gurney, 

Publithed by Order of the Committee of Proprietors appointed to 

watch over the Company’s Rights, and maintain their privileges. 

Svo, 2s. 6d. Gorney. 

The Public are here put in poffefion of an elaborate inveftigation, 
with refpe& to the principles and tendency of this famous fcheme of 
minifterial ufurpation, by four learned barrifters; whofe arguments 
may be fuppofed to have been thought valid by the noble audirors, as 
the bill was afterwards rejected ; and public teltimonies have ever fince 
been pouring in, conveying popular approbation of the decifion, and 
its confequences. ; 

Art. 29. Some Obfervations on the Second Edition of the Parn- 
phiet of William Pulteney, Efq; intitled, ‘*‘ The Effects to be ex- 
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&ted from the Eaft India Bill *,’’ &c. By a late Member of Pare 


- pe 
. Fras Coley, liament. 8vo. 15s. 6d., 1784. 


Sd 


Obfervers fometimes put themfelves or others to the expence of pa- 
per and print, to no other purpofe than to convince the reader that 
they do not clearly underitand the fabjeéts on which they write. Per- 
haps this Author will repay us for this remark, by a retort of a fimilar 
kind: we expect it as a matter of courfe. q 
Ait. 30. The proper Limits of the Government's Interference with 

the Affairs of the Ea? India Company, attempted to be afligned, 

With fome few Reflefiions extorced by, and on, the diltracted 

State of the Times, By John Earl of Stair. 8vo, 18. Stock- 

dale, 1784. 

Lord Stair is unwilling that government fhould interfere with Eat 
India affairs, farther, than perhaps ‘ to fend out a well chofen com- 
miflion of vilitation and infpection, with adequate and eflicient powers 
from Parliament; though I am greatly deceived, if they do not find 
that matters are much exaggerated. The reports to the Houfe of 
Commons from Committees are generally very falfe mediums to view 
the object they treat of through: they are moved for common by per- 
fons interefted in the event, feduloufly attended by them, and the 
materials are too often modelled and made up according to their 
views, and to ferve their purpofes.’ ‘ Jt was uncer the direction 
of their own Proprietary, uncontrouled by Parliament, that the Com- 
pany rofe to an unexampled height of wealth and profperity: fince 
the interference of Parliament, their affairs have declined. Poflibly 
now the patronage is fo valuable and extenfive, their conftitution may 
be defe&tive, by the too immediate dependence of the direétors on 
the proprietors, who, by their brigues and cabals, over-awe, and 
often make abortive the beft intentions of the directors. But matters 
of charter and property are of fo difficult and delicate a nature, that 
it bard to fay, whether any attempt to remedy this might not do 
more harm than good.’ 

As to the prefent diflocation of government, his Lordhip’s opi- 
nion is implied in the following paflage: ‘ The perfons who avow- 
edly, firft by denial of juftice to America, plunged us into a war, 
and afterwards, by obiiinately perfevering in it, when experience had 
evinced the fuccefs was impratticable, and who by fo doing have ir- 
retrievably (I fear) undone their country, enjoy in pomp and ferenity, 
even to Ofentation, the honours and Jucrative employments heaped 
upon thein. If juflice is Cemanded for glory, for-wealth, for domi- 
nion loft, they pay you with an idiot je: if you want more, a ready 
vote of acquittal is at hand from a packt majority, united on the 
mott fordid principles, to promote each other's advantage, in open 
and abandoned violation, on one part of the coalition, of the faith 
a thovfand times pledged to bring delinquents to juftice, who now 
are not only protected, but repretented, with a falfehood and incon- 
fhency that degrades human nature, as great, wife, and virtuous 
miniiters, by thofe very men who, not very many months ago, ftig- 
matized them as the bafe undoers of their country.’ Thofe who 
join iffue with Lord Stair, and who are fond of feeing their own fen- 
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¢iments expreffed in pointed language, will, no doubt, be pleafed at 
the animated figure of ‘ a King taken prifoner, and a great and glo- 
rious conftitution fquirted to death, by the fpoutings of a fet of pro» 
digal, undone, gambling, fribblifh, impudent Eton boys,’ 

However much Lord Stair may be gratified by the publication of 
his lucubrations, we doubt they are too flrongly feafoned with acri- 
mony, to have any good effect. 

‘ ” PoETRY. N , 
Art. 31. The Chrifimas Tale; a Poetical Addrefs to the Young — 
Miniltry. 4to. 1s. 6d. Faulder. 1784, 

This fatyrift, who points his blunderbufs at Mr, Pitt, &c. is but a 
ss bad foot.” 

Art. 32+ Speech to the Sun of the Political Hemifphere. 4to. 64; 
Stockdale. 1784. 

A political parody on Satan’s exclamation to the fun. Par. Loft, 

B,1V. near the beginning: 

«* O thou that with furpaffing glory crown'd,” &c. 
Satan, by Mr, Fox; the Sun, Mr. Pitt.—A © beautiful frontifpiece” 
js mentioned in the title, bug our copy hath no fuch embellifhment ; 
nor coujd we procure it. 


Art. 33. The Air- Balloon; or, Flying Mortal. A Poem. 4to, 


ise Maclew. 1784, 

The previous advertifement informs us, that ¢ this little piece, which 
is fet to mufic by a favourite French compofer, and performing in 
Paris with great eclat, is now tranflated into Englifh by a Friend to 
mankind, for the benefit of thofe who, wifhing to become AERIAL 
BEINGS, may have too much fpirit and ambition to continue a day 
longer to creep on the earth, like the brute beafis which perith.” 

If this be a Frencn performance, calcvlated for the meridian of 
Paris, as the advertifement imports, the tranflator hath furely 
taken an unwarrantable liberty with his original, in the following 
Jines : 

No more the terrors of the deep I fear ; 
Alike to me, if friend be far or near ; 
This /ca-girt iffe | diltant leave behind, 
Vifit each kingdom, and furvey mankind— 

What! Paris fituated in a ‘ fea-girt ifle!’—Had the Engl Editor 
printed the original French along with this tranflation, we might have 
been enabled to remove this ftumbling-block: and, furely, he might 
have afforded it, as we feldom fee fo {mall a fix-pennyworth as this 
twelve-penny poem. 

BIOGRAPHICAL, 


Art. 34. An Account of the Life and Writings of the late William 
Hunter, M.D. F.R.S.& S. A. &e. &c. Reed on the 6th of 
Avguit 1783, at a general Meeting of the Society of Phyficians of 
which he was Prefident, and publifhed at their Requeft. By Samuel 
— Simmons, M.D, F.R.S, &c. &c. 8vo. 2s. Johnfon. 
17 3e 
This commemoration of a perfon, who deferved highly of a pros 

feflion in which he attained fo eminent a rank, will, we doubt not, 

be received with pleafure by the Public, The ingenious writer feems 
ta 
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to have taken due pains to procur2 correst information relative to his 
fubje&t ; and he has fhewn much judgment in proportioning the ftriétly 
biographical, to the critical and fcientific part of his narration, ac. 
cording to the degree of confequence of each. The piece is (what 
the memvirs of a profeffional man certainly fhould be) no lefs a fketch 
of what the recorded perfon did for the advancement of his peculiar 
art ience, than of what he was asa private charatier. It is written 
in il unaffected ftyle; and incidental matters are occafionally 
interfperfed, which convey curious or inftructive information. Among 
thefe, every reader of fenfibility muft be charmed with a letter of 
Mrs. Hewlon’s, the widow of the late moft amiable and ingenious 
anatomift of that name, containing fome anecdotes of her much Ja. 
mented hufband. The lady is the fame to whom Dr. Franklin has 
addreffed feveral of his letters on philofophical fubje&ts ; which circum- 
ftance cannot do more honour to her Acad, than che letter here printed, 
does to her eart. 

We have received from Dr. Simmons a fupplemental page, correé&- 
ing an erroneous affertion of his refpeéting the filence of all the later 
writers with regard to M. Nogvez’s account of the lymphatic fyitem. 
Though we fuppofe he has taken care that the purchafers of his pam- 
phlet fhould be fupplied with this correction, yet as it may have efs 


caped the notice of fome, we think proper here to mention it. A, 


ArT. 35. The Life of Henry Chichelé, Archbifhop of Canter- 
bury, Founder of Al!l-Soul’s College in the Univerfity of Oxford, 
S8vo. css. boards, Walter. 

Althongh the life of archbifhop Chichelc has been frequently writ- 
ten, the prefent publication may juiily claim the pre-eminence. It is 
the produdlion of Mr. Spenfer, a fellow of All-Soul’s College; and 
it is but juftice to confefs, that he has recorded the political exertions, 
and munificent benefactions of his founder, with eafe, fpirit, and 
elegance. 

Chichelé took fo afive a part in the public bufine’s of the times in 
which he lived, that bis life 1s rendered particularly entertaining by 
the anecdotes, hiftorical faéts, and delineation of charafters, with 
which it ts interfperfed. Our Author tells us, in his preface, that he 
gathered his materials from the fiatute beok of his college, from an 
sccount written by Horcden, warden in 1577, and from the lives by 
Duck, and by the authors of the Biographia Britannica. M>. spenfer 
was not contented with the materials which thefe wsiters affaided him, 
but examined, with preat care, the regitiers of the cathedral churches 
of Salifbery and St. David, the Harjeian manufcripts, thofe in the 
archiepifcopal palace at Lambeth, as well as the archives of New 
College and All-Souls, From thefe refearches he derived many ad- 
ditional memorials. 

At the conclufion, Mr. Spenfer prefents his readers with /evew ap- 
pendices, which comprehend ieveral curious memorials. The firit con- 
tains a Latin letter from Chich<le to the Pope; the fecond, the Arch- 
bifhop’s defence againit his rival ; the third, aletter from Chichelé to 
King Henry: the fourth, the charter of the foundation of All Soul’s 
college; the fifth, the bull of Pope Fugenius; the fixth, exhibits a lift 
of the purchafes and grants made for the original {cite of the college; 
and the feventh, an account of the materials employed in the building. 
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ARTS. 

Art. 36. An Account of a newly invented beautiful GREEN 

Paint, lafting in the open Air, and daily improving by the Winds, 
¢ Suxfbine, and Rains; prepared by Francis Armitrong, M. D. Up- 
pingham Rutland. Stamford. 4to. 1s. Rivington, &c. 1783. 
r ‘To the information cun ained in the title we have only to add, that 
n the Author afferts, that this paint confifls chiefly of a vegetable pro- 
duétion ; that the expence attending it will not exceed that of ver- 
; diyreafe, though i: will laft five times as long; that it requires no 
f yarnifh ; that it is chic fly calculated for the onen air, and that as a 
3 cempin preparation of it has been found to act upon fhip worms as an 
: infantaneous poifon, and has even proved impervious to their teeth, 
s it will be found of great ufe in navigation, by being applied to the 
; bottoms of fhips that are to vifit the tropical climates. A numerous 
a =% and refpectable lift of the nobility and gentry who have made trial of 
this paint, which is inferted at the end of the traé, will probably ex- 
+ cite the attention both of individuals and of the trade in general. 
t ScHOOL-BooOK. 4. 


r Art. 37. An eafy Introduction to the Arts and Sciences: being a 
% fhort, but comprehenfive Syflem of ufeful and polite Learning. 
2 Divided into Leffons. luftrated with Cuts, and adapted to the 
A. Ufe of Schools and Academies. By R. Turner, jun. of Magd, 
: | Ha!l, Oxford, &c, sz2mo.2s. 6d. fewed. Crowder. 1783. 

, This little book may be very ufeful to young people, the execution 
being fuitable to the defiga. 


AGRICULTURE, wi. 
Art. 38. A particular Enquiry into the Caufes of that Difeafe in 


Wheat commonly called Brann; being an Attempt to fhew that the 
general Praétice of drenching the Seed in Salt and Water, Soap 
Lees, Quick Lime, &c. are not only ineffectual for preventing the 
diforder, but are deiiructive to the Seed. By the Rev Henry Bryant, 

A. M. Reétor of Colby, and Vicar of Langham, Norfolk. sve. 

iss Norwich. Printed by Croufe. 

The title itfelf, the whole of which we here purpofely tranf{cribe, 
will no doubt excite the attention of all who rationally attend to agri- 
culture. As far as we may judge, the Auchor’s obfervations ap- 
pear to be juit, aud his deductions from them fair and fenfible, The 
philanthropy he difplays throughout the whole of this well-written 
tract, we cannot notice without commendation, 

Having enquired into the motives that lead farmers to drench their 
feed corn, and found them erroneous even in theory, he had recourfe 
12, x experimenis, and was by them confirmed in his perfuafion, that the 
| jifeate does not originate from the iecd, but that itis the effect of a 

check in the fecondation at fome period of the vegetation. The fact 

upon which he chiefly refis his argument is, that on examiniog dif- 
ferent ears on the fume plant, he found fome of them manifettly brand- 
_@d, while others were perfectly found. He feems inclined to afcribe 
the caufe of this diforder to the tlerility of the anxthere or fummits of 
the chives, and thinks that 11 may be owing to their due formation 
haviny been prevented at the time when the ear was forcing its way 
out of the fheath which che hufbandmen call the Ao/e or flocking, which 
being by dry winds, fevere froiis, or long droughts, hardened and 
condenicd, 
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condenfed, refit the difplay of the parts that are to impregnate the 


grain, 
He concludes, in general, that what we call drand, in corn, is thé 
confequence of abortion, occafioned by a confinement or a compreffion 
of the organs of generation, whereby their ufes are deftroyed; and 
that this compreflion arifes from outward and accidental caufes which 
no artin the hufbandman can poflibly prevents He therefore exhorts 
the farmer to lay afide his old irrational practice, and to pay particular 
attention to a proper culture of the foil, to keep it clean and free from 
weeds, and to fupply it with proper manure. ‘* Thefe,” he fays, 
“* are the belt remedies for difeafes in corn, and will contribute mot 
effectually to its health and vigour.” Pr, 
Art. 49. Ujfeful and Praétical Obfervations on Agriculture, with 
fome Effays annexed, on Inclofures, the Improvement of the 

Country, and the Poor. By a Clergyman. i12mo, 35. bound, 

Lowndes. 1783. 

This work, containing a fynopfis of the moft approved praétice in 
th&icommon courfe of hufbandry, will be found no unofeful manual 
for {uch as can content themielves with conforming to general cuftom. 
It is by no means calculated for the experimental agriculturift ; for, 
though the author profeffes himfelf no enemy to experiments, he 
wifely cautions the mere farmer not to venture upon any pratices not 
fanétioned by the experience of his richer neighbours, whofe leifure 
and fortunes enable them to profecute their enquiries without being 
in pted or injured by the expences that ufually attend them. 

ne efay on inclofures nothing is to be met with that has not 
been faid over and over again by every one that has ever written on 
the fubject. Inthe E‘fay on the prefent improved State of the Coun- 
try he maintains, that fo far from being in fuch a ruined condition as 
gloomy politicians have affirmed, the nation is abfolutely in a more 
Pourifhing flate than it has been at any preceding period. His in- 
ferences are drawn from the improved ftare of aprica'ture; and the 
aftlluence in which the lower ranks of people live, compared with what 
shey did formerly. ‘* How many thoufand day-labourers, fays he, 
are feen with watches in their pockets, filver buckles in their fhoes, 
nik handkerchiefs ia their pockets, and good broad-cloth on their 
backs, &c.’’ We have remarked this as well as our author, though 
we are far from fuppofiog it proceeds from their having more money 
to fpend, but from their making a better ufe of what they have than 
their forefathers did, by not fquandering it at the ale houfe. Drunken- 
nefs is no longer the prevailing vice among the village poor; hence 
they are enabled to indulge themfelves in many comforts and cone 





veniences which formerly were not thought of. C. tt, 


MrIscELLANEOUS. 


Art. 40. William Sedley; or the Evil Day deferred. 1amo. 
2s. Od. 


Art. 41. 4 Father’s Advice to his Son, written chiefly for the Per- 
ufal of Young Genilemea. 1i2mo, 


Shall. 1783. 
Thefe books have the merit of condefcending to the underftandings 


of children, and aflordinz them amufement and inftruction, without 


falling into the common fault of thofe who wrise for mafters and 
m iffes, 


zs. Both printed for Mar- 
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thiffes, that of being abfurd and nonfenfical, in order to make them- 
felves entertaining, 

The following account (from the Father's Advice, &c.) of the prin- 
ciple on which an 4onef lad was concerned in robbing an orchard, 
may be inftrudlive to many, to whom a cherry-tree is no longer a 
tempting object, 

‘ I remember an inftance of this kind, which happened when I 
was at {chool, and fo deeply impreffed on my mind the folly of doing 
wrong, becaufe others did, that I have never forgotten it fince,—A 

ropofal was made to go to rob a cherry-orchard, which was inftantly 
agreed to by many of the boys; others (amongft which I was one) 
opjected to it as being a wrong thing, particularly as the perfon it 
belonged to was a poor man, who got his living by felling his fruit. 
Bot thefe arguments (though certainly jult) were over-balanced by 
numbers, who urged, that they would go; and fuppofing it fhould 
be found out, it would be no worfe for one than another; you may 
therefore, faid they, as well come and partake of the fruit; for whe~ 
ther you do or not, I promife you, nota cherry fhall we leave upon 
the trees, and therefore your ftaying away will not be of any fervice 
to old Tom Hunt, which was the name of the man to whom the or- 
chard belonged. 

‘ Well! if that is the cafe, faid one, I may as wel! go to be fure 
as not; and fo may /, faid another; and J, faid a third and a fourth; 
and I love cherries as well as any of you, faid a fifth, and if the poor 
man is to lofe them all, I may as well eat them as any body elfe. 

* Aye! and fo may I too, added I (feeing them all] going), if you 
all are determined to go, there is no ufe in my ftaying at home by 
myfelf; I think it is a wrong thing to take the cherries, but if you 
intend to ftrip the trees, my being of the party will do no harm.’ 

What are the treafures of the Eaft or the Weft, but a cherry- 
orchard? And ** fince the trees muff be ftripped, and the owners are zc 
Jofe their fruit, | love cherries as well as any man, and may as well 
take a few as another.”—In this manner, alas! do the great plunder- 
ers of the world reafon away their honefty and humanity. 

Art. 42. ‘fofeph, In Five Books. By A. M. Cox. 12mo,. 
3s. Dodfley, &c. 1733. 

Another Jofeph! yet fo perfectly refembling him, who lately * ap- 
peared before us, that we may fay of him, a/ius et idem; but both, 
alas! as unlike to Jofeph of Canaan, as he to a modern fine gentle- 
man. In truth, the meretricious ornaments of redundant metaphors 
and profaic rythmus are moft injudicioufly applied to a ftory, which, 
in its original form, is a perfect model of fimplicity. E, 


Art. 43. The Hiflory of the Flagellants; otherwife of Religious’ 


Flagellations among different Nations, efpecially among Chrifi- 

tans. 8vo, 6s. Boards. Robinfon, 1782. 

We have now before us the 2d edition of a work, which was cha- 
racterized, at its firit publication, in the Review for May 1777. Its 
author was not then certainly known, though report gave it to the 
ingenious Writer of a celebrated treatife on the ** Com/itution of 
England.” \t isnow, however, avowed by Mr. De Lolme, who is faid 
to have written this very fingularly learned and entertaining work, in 





* Vide laft Month’s Review, p. 77. 
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confequence of a wager. Confiderable improvements are made ig 
the prefent edition; among which, the redaction of the price will 
not, by many furchafirs, be deemed the leail important: for it was 
firft printed in quarto, and fold for a guinea. Some engravings are 
alfo given, as embellifhments of this performance. Mr. De Lolme, 
himfelf, has obferved; that this work is a paraphrafe and commen- 
tary on the Abbé Boileau’s Hifforie Flagellantium: we think he has 
much improved the Abbe’s plan. There are, however, fome pages in 
the prefent work, which the modeft reader will turn over, rather than 
fully his imagination with particulars which, we fuppofe, the lively 
writer confidered only as /udicroxs. 

Art. 44. 4 Letter to Philip Thickneffe, Elg; in Reply to a 
Charge brought by him againit a woble Kar) of Great Britain, 
§vo. as. Worceller printed, and fold by Rivington in London, 
378 3. 

A fair, and, as it feems to us, no very improper expofulation with 
Mr. Th on his late * petulant” att;ck on the charaéter of 
Lord C, Sre Review for Auguft. ‘* Vind. of Pere Pafcal,” &c. 

The detender of the noble earl profefies himfelf to be a total 
ftranger to the perfon of his lordhip, as well asto Mr. Th ; 
and he declares, that he was folely induced to give this voluntary an- 
{wer to Mr. Th—’s pamphlet, becauie ‘* it appeared to him as an 
infult offered to fociety in the perfon of the noble earl.”—He adds, 
** that he thought it cailed aloud for fome reply, and fhould not be 
fuffered to circulate unnoticed.” This letter is figned ** A Citizen,’’ 
Art. 45. An Addrefs to the Workmen in the Pottery, on the 

Subject of entering into the Service of Foreign Manufacturers, 

By Jofiah Wedgwood, F. R, S. Potter to her Majefty. 12mo, 

Diftributed Gratis. 1783. 

Many emiffaries being ‘at this time employed in different parts of 
the kingdom to entice our workmen into the fervice of foreigners, it 
is become necefiary, that fome pains fhould be taken to convince the 
veople, that it 1s not only ungrateful and unlawful for them to defert 








~ @Bheir country, but that it is alfo very much againit their intereft. 


This point Mr. Wedgwood has here infifted on, in a manner which 
thews him to be well acquainted. with the character and feelings of 
thofe whom he addrefles. He relates feveral ftriking facts to prove, 
that thofe who emigrate in expectation of high wages, and great ad- 
vantage, in foreign manufactories, lay themfelves open to much dif- 
appointment, and to many hardfhips. The pamphlet is admirably 
adzpted to anfwer the purpofe for which it was written, and is very 
roper to be circulated, at this time, not only in the potteries, but 

through all our other manufattories, where the dangerous {pirit of 
emigration may have begun to appear. EB. 
Art. 46. 4 ‘fcurncy lately performed through the Air, in an Aero- 

fiatic Globe, commonly called an Air Kalloon, from this terra- 

gueous Globe to the newly difcovered Planet, Gzorgium Sidus. By 

Monf. Vivenair. ‘Tranflated from the French Account, written 

and publifhed by himfelf. 8vo. 15. 6d. Maclew, 1784, 

The invention of the aeroftatic machine hath provided a political 
pamphtleteer with a new vehicle for the conveyance of a court-fatire 
to the Public, with the advantage of novelty in the form, rather than 

in 
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in the matter. Swirt * is the writer’s model; and the pretended 
Mont. Vivenair refembles that great original, as much as a blown 
bladder refembles M. Montgolfier’s magnificent Air Balloon. 


Art.47. Memoirs of Albert de Haller, M.D. Member of the 
Sovereign Council of Bern; Prefident of the Univerfity, and of 
the Royal Society of Gottingen, &c. &c. Compiled, chiefly, from 
the Elogium fpoken before the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
and from the Tributes paid to his Memory by other Foreign So- 
cieties. By Thomas Henry, F.R.S. &e. &c. 8v0o. 28. 6d. 
fewed. Johnfon. 1783. 

Having already ¢ taken notice of the academical e/oge from whence 
thefe memoirs are principally compofed, we have therefore little to 
fay sefpecting the prefent publication, further than that the language 
is eafy and correct, and that the whole forms a pleafing memorial of 
the truly great man whom itcelebrates. We do not diflinguith the 
additions made to the French e/oge {not having that piece at prefent 
by us), except in a poffcript, containing a lift of Haller’s correfpond- 
ents in this country, and an anecdote concerning his library. 

The ingenious writer has prefixed a dedication to the Manchefer 
Literary and Philofophical Society, in which the general utiliiy of bio- 
graphical writing is elegantly difplayed. 


Art. 48. An hiftorical View of the Tafte for Gardening, and laying ° 


out Grounds among the Nations of Antiquity, 8vo. 18. Od. Dilly. 

1783. 

The work before us contains a fummary account, extracted from a 
variety of authors, of the mode in which different antient nations en- 
deavoured to embellith the face of nature, by feleéting fome particu. 
lar fpots where art might be called in to its affiftance, and contribute 
to ufe and ornament. It is conjectured, that the antient method of 
laying out pleafure-grounds in this country was borrowed from the 
Afiatics ; and that its introduction may be traced back to the time of the 
Crufades. ‘I'rees planted in ftrait lines, their branches clofely fhorn or 
modelled into particular shapes, arcificial cafcades, {pouting fountains, 
fummer houfes, &c. &c. did in the-moft early ages, jult as they do at 
prefent, conttitute the effentials of an Oriental garden. Though the 
Jufter tafte of modern times hath exploded thofe phantaflic decorations, 
yet much may be pleaded for their utility and convenience in more 
fultry climates. Trees planted in rows acquire greater firmnels, and 
€ncreafe to a greater bulk, than thofe which ftand folitary, or are 
{cattered about irregularly. The branches thicken by being lopped: 
and an encreafe of fhade is a moft defirable circumftance in the Eatt. 
The agitation of water contributes to cool the air, and where exers 
cife muft prove wearifome, frequent feats become a luxury, 

We hope, however, that the elegant fimplicity which characterizes 
the prefeut tafte, will never yield to exotic embellifhments, nor be 
difguifed by fanciful and affeéted refinements. 

Though much information cannot be expected from fo {mall a 
tract; yet there are many things in it that will amufe and entertain 
the curious in enquiries of this fort. The author appears to be a 
man of ingenuity and claffical reading; and he hath brought forward 
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feveral paflages from the ancients, not generally known, to confirm 
and illuftrate his obfervations, 

The Tyrian Garden, from a Greek Novel, entitled, ‘‘ The Loves 
of Clitophon .and Leucippe,” and the Groves of Academus, from the 
Attica of Pavfanias, are finely defcribed; as is alfo the Tu/can Villa, 
by Pliny. But how came the ingenious Author to forget the delicious 


ij Tempe of ALlian?. B vo . 
| Art. 49. Advice to the Univerfities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
i Small 8vo.. 28. . Kearfley. 1783. 


! The wit of this piece (fuch as it is) is merely local. Even in the 
I places where its wit will be beft underftood, not much of it, we 
[ apprehend, will be admitted as legitimate. It is a feeble imitation 
) of Swiit'’s Advice to Servants. Crt—#t. 
Art. 50. 4 Letter to Dr. Toulmin, M.D. relative to his Book on 
the Antiquity of the World. By Ralph Sneyd, LL.B. Rector of 
- Sevington, and Vicar of Rye, in Suffex, and late Fellow of All- 
Soul’s College, Oxford. 8vo. 18. 6d. Rivington. 1783. 
The author poficffes lively talents, which promife better things; 
but, at prefent, they want maturity, He is too declamatory: and 
many of his obfervations are puerile and fuperficial, He is, how- 
+ éver, amatch for Dr. Tou!min; and is fometimes very happy in exe 
fing to ridicule the inconfiltent theory ofthat atheiftical fpeculatilt *. 
The conelufion-is excellent. ‘ Of all the claimants for diplomatic dif- 
tinction, none are lefs intitled to it than thofe numberlefs writers, 
who for thefe laft ten years have fo infefted the bye-paths of litera- 
ture with their crude dreams, delivered to the Public under the polluted 
titles of rational theories, free enquiries, natural fyftems, and the 
like; andvas fingularity is the very effence of fuch produ€tions, it is 
amufing to obferve the various ways and means which are purfued to 
effect it. But of late theories have fo greatly multiplied, the path 
of fpeculation hath been fo beaten, that it is become difficult not to 
tread in the fleps of others. To remedy which difadvantage, the 
writers of the prefent day have fubftitured, in lieu of originality, an un- 
juflifiable boldnefs in their affertions—an open defiance of laws hu- 
man and divine—and an avowed contempt of the cenfures of the ra- 
tional part of fociety: and, to the difgrace of the age, if a man can 
but carry thefe points to a degree fufficiently owfr?, he is certain of 
obtaining a confiderable thare of public notice, and probably will be 
paid for his trouble, 
* Whether your endeavours to furpafs in thefe points proceed from 
the hope of receiving that ** diffingui/bed lufire” which you fay is re- 
| flected from the cenfures of good cbriflians, I pretend not to deter- 
' mine, though it is undoubtedly a reward (if. fuch you can confider 
their cenfures) to which your labours have very fully intitled you. 
But, in regard to tie originality of your fyitem, you have nothing to 
claim on that {core : acircumilance of which you do not yourfelf feem 
fenfible. It was the doétrine of Heraclitus, ** That the world had no 
beginning, in refpe? to time:”’ but that there is ** @ mind or foul which 
extends it/elf through all things ;’’ which, he fays, is fire, and has the 








* Vid. our account of his ‘* Antiquity,” &c. Rev. Vol. LX!V. 
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power of producing and deftroying, or rather altering the form of alJ 
things; and thar Nature is no where at reft, but in continual fluc- 
tuation of formation and decay. In Cicero, de Natura Deorum, we find 
a number of philofophic fects, who maintained doctrines fomewhat 
fimilar to that of Heraclitus, And the prefent age, inferior to none 
in the number and diverfity of its theories, hath produced a multi- 
plicity of books, which, like your own, have endeavoured to attri- 
bate a more remote antiquity tothe exiftence of the univerfe, than they 
have been able to demonitate by reafon or argument. Poflibility is 
the utmoft the moft plaufible of thefe theories will admit of ; and they 
are confequently (exclufive of their being inconfiflent with the more 
rational and fublime account given us of the creation by the infpired 
hiftorian) totally inadequate to convey conviction even to the minds 
of thofe who feem fo detirous of mifbetieving what they cannot help 
fearing to be true. And I fincerely hope the time may yet come, 
when you, Sir, will no longer confidera religion, which makes happi- 
nefs the rew4rd of virtue, and mifery the punifhment of vice— whole 
theology is pure and exalted—- whofe precepts are mild and rational— 
and whofe prafice is univerfal charity and benevolence, hath any 
tendency to ‘* /pread a gloomy influence over the minds or condud of man 
kind,” further than by planting an internal monitor in their bofoms, 
which renders mental tranquillity incompatible with, a vicious life.’ 

The views of this Writer appear to be of the beft kind: and he only 
wanted a more correct judgment and a greater degree of metaphyfical 
acutenefs and penetration to make the execution more worthy of his 
intentions, B.- ~he 

NoveEt. 
Art. 51. Errors of Nature. 12m0. 3 Vols. gs. bound. 
Pownal. 1783. 

This Novel thews the error of the Author in imitating a corrupt 
model, The admirers of fome late performances in this line may 
think the prefent work intereiting and pathetic; but thofe who look 
for nature and fimplicity, good ienfe, or nice difcernment, entertain- 
ing relations, or inftructive and judicious refleciions, will find very 
little to gratify their tafte in thefe volumes. Je 

EDUCATION, : 
Art. 52. An Effay on Education, in a Letter to Wm. Jones, 
Efq;* By R.Shepherd, B D. gto. 1s. Flexney. 

This Effay was originally publifhed in the Firlt Volume of Mr. 
Shepherd’s Mifcellanies. The Author defends private tuition, and 
propofes hints for conducting it on a new and improved plan, 
ftrengthened by fome eminent authorities, and contrafted with thofe 
imperfe&tiions and abufes which have hitherto attended, and almoft 
naturally arife out of the prefent methods of education; efpegially 
thofe which have been adopted in. the greater {chools. De 
Art. §3. An Effay on Education; or, an Addrefs to Parents 

and Guardians. In two Parts. By B. Webb, Clerk, Mafter of 

the Free and Grammar Schsol at Odiham, Hants. Svo. 18. 6d, 

Reading printed, and fold by Law, in London. 17383. 

Mr. Webb, who is an advocate for public edncation, is of opinion 
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that, before boys are fent to any of the great fchools, they ought to 
be well grounded in Latin and Greek grammar; not by a private 
tutor, but at ene of thofe minor feminaries of education that admit 
only forty or fifty. His arguments in proof of what he advances 
are by no means conclufive. That his readers, however, may know 
where fuch a feminary is to be met with, he acquaints them there is 
one at Odiham, conducted by himfelf. 

In the courfe of this Effay, are interwoven fome remarks on 
Englifh grammar that are not injudicious, The Author, indeed, 
profeffes to pay particular attention to this branch of Education, 
appropriating a confiderable portion of his pupils’ time to the ftudy 
of the native language. It does not appear from this publication, 
which has too much the air of a quack advertifement, that the pre- 
ceptor is himfelf acquainted with its elegancies. If he had, he 
would fcarcely have compofed the prefent pamphlet, in which, it 
may be fappofed, he wifhed to difplay himfelf to advantage, in a 
Style at once fliff and groveling. -f-— 
Art. 54. Thoughts on the Origin, and on the moft rational and 
~~ natural Method of teaching the Languages: with fome Obfervations 

on the Neceflity of one univerfal. Language for all Works of Sci- 

ence. By John Williams, LL.D. 8vo. 2s, Buckland. 

Dr. Williams, who apprehends that he has chalked out an eafier 
and a fhorter way to knowledge and fcience than has been ufually 
travelled, propofes a method of ftudy diametrically oppofite to what 
is approved of by preceding writers. Inttead of afcending up the 
flredm, he is #r going to the fountain-head, and defcending with 
the current. Inftead, in fhort, of entering upon the ftudy of the 
learned languages by commencing with Latin, he is for beginning 
with Hebrew, which is to be followed by Arabic. To thefe are to 
facceed the Samaritan, the Chaldee, the Syriac, and the Greek 
languages. Latin is the laft in this fyflem. Dr. Williams is not, 
however, the only one who has thought this the molt eligible courfe 
of ftudy: that very eminent Linguiit Dr. Gregory Sharpe, to whom 
our Author communicated his fcheme, honoured it, as he informs 
us, withhis approbation. We have heard that there have been fome, 
who lrave.actually carried a fcheme of this kind into praétice; and, 
as we have reafon to belicve, in fome inftances with fuccefs. It may, 
neverthelefs, be difputed, whether the ufual method may not be alfo 
the beft : that language being, without doubt, moft eafily acquired, 
that approaches neareft to our own; and that language is the Latin. 
‘fhe next in affinity is the Greek. The moft infuperable objection to 
the method here propofed, arifes from the difficulty there would be 
to get preceptors qualified to carry it into execution, On the con- 
trary, he who is already initiated in Latin and Greek, having once 
leasaed to walk in the trammels of grammar, will frequently be able, 
fhohld-he meet with difficulties in his progrefs through any other 
Tanguage, to extricate himfelf; or, at leaft, he will require a very 
moderate fhare of afliftance, compared to what he muft have wante/, 
had his mind been unenlightened by any fuch previous knowledge. 
But, perhaps, after all, it may be faid of modes of education as of 
forms.of government, though with a certain degree of latitude in both 
cafes, that which is beft adminiftered is bef. 
fe Seen es eee 92 aw. 
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Law. 

Art. 55.  Concife Compendium of the Conftitutional Part of the 
Laws of England, carefully compiled from the Statutes, and the 
beft Law Authorities on the Subject, from the earlieft Period to the 
prefent Time. By J. Piefley, Gent. 12mo, 18. 6d. Szock- 
dale. 1783. 

Mr. Piefley intends this little collection for the ufe of the common 
people, who cannot have recourfe to the larger abridgments ; parti- 
cularly for the information of the Yorkthire Freeholders, ‘ at a time 
when they are about * to procure a reform in the conftitution, fo ne- 
ceflary, and much to be wifhed by every true friend to his country.’ 
The points to which he direéts the attention of his readers, are—the 
laws concerning the liberty of the fubjeét; the freedom of election ; 
the power and privileges of Parliament; the qualifications of mem- 
bers; the prerogative of the Crown ; and the rights of peerage and 
embaffadors.—Blackftone is the principal authority referred to. 

RELIGIOUS. 


Art. 56, A Collection of Family Prayers from the devotional 
Writings of Baxter, Henry, Willifon, Bennet, Watts, Doddridge, 
and others. With various occafional Forms. By Samuel Palmer. 
8vo. 38. 6d. bound. Buckland. 1783. 

The Editor juftly obferves, that the want of a talent for extem- 
porary prayer is not a proper excufe for the omiffion of family devo- 
tion, fince fo many excellent forms are at hand to fupply the defect. 

The prefent collection will undoubtedly be well received by perfons 
who have a particular efteem for thofe worthy Divines from whofe 
works it is compiled. Several of them were the diftinguifhing or- 
naments of the Diffenting intereft; and to thofe who with to fee it 
fupported and honoured by piety, learning, and candour, the names of 
Baxter, Watts, &c. mult be peculiarly dear. There is a wonderful 
glow of piety, a freedom and animation in Mr. Baxter’s prayers, 
which befpeak a fervid and exalted fpirit. Mr. Henry’s are very edi- 
fying and fpiritual; but they have too much point and antithefis in 
them. The excellence of a prayer confifts in the due mixture of fim- 
plicity and folemnity; and in preferving a medium between what is 
vulgar, and what is oftentatious. Bd. he 


S ERM ON S&S, 


I. The Qutcafts comforted. Delivered at the Univerfity in Philadel- 
phia, Jan. 4th, 1782, to the Members of the Baptift Church who 
have been rejeéted by their Brethren for holding the Doétrine of 
the final Reftoration of all Things. By Elhanan Winchetlter. Svo. 
1se Printed at Philadelphia in 1782; and reprinted at London for 
Trapp. 1783. 

The model of this difcourfe bears a ftriking refemblance to fome 
of thofe that were publifhed by the feétaries in the time of Oliver 
Cromwell: and many of its fentiments and expreffions favour ftrong- 
ly of the tafte of that period. But its general principle is more libe- 
ral, than might have been expected from a perfon who appears to be 
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* It was publifhed nine months ago, 
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fond of the Shibboleth of narrow-minded enthufiafte. In this difs 
courfe, the Author vindicates the doctrine of a univerfal reflitutions 
and glories in the public avowal of it, notwithfanding the odium he 
and his friends have brought on themfelves by the freedom and ho- 
nefly of their profefions on this fubjec&t. The following obfervation 
breathes a truly benevolent fpirit: ‘ Even when we fee poor miferable 
wreiches under the power of Satan, prophaning and blafpheming the 
name of God, it fills our hearts with grief inexpreiiible ; how incon- 
ceivable then would our dillrels be, if we cou!d be made to believe, 
that they moft to all endlefs ages continue in rage, blafphemy, and 
defpair! But glory be to God in the higheft, we believe that the 
wifdum, power, and goodnets of the ever-adorable Jehovah fhall thine 
moft glorioufly in the entire deftruion of all evil, and the total fub- 
jection and complete reftoraiion of art his creatures..—To this dif 
courfe is annexed an Appendix, by another hand, on the /eventh 
trumpet, and the a/tar.of brafs, called Arie/; very myltical and ob- 
fcure, uolefs in the epitome of evidences in fupport of the divine 
eeconomy of the Mofaic law, which we think to be very cleay, ftrik- 
ing, ans farisfattory. ZB. fe 
Ml. Before the Lords Spiritual and Tempora/, inthe Abbey Church'o 

Weitminfter, Jan. 30, 1784. By Richard Lord Bihhop of Landaff, 

4to. 1s, Robfon, 

When a Fhirtieth of Fanvary Sermon, by the bihhop of Landaf, was 
firlt ansounced to the public, great expeciation wasexcited. ‘* We 
fhall have fomething fuperivr to the prejudices of party, the narrownefs 

“ 





of the Mrarchy, or the bigotry of Toryi/m;” and fo it hath proved, 
Dr. W@ion hath, indeed, piven us an excellent dilcourfe, worthy the 
man ef fenfe, the phiiofopher, and, yet more, the truly Chriflian di- 
vine. AU nder thefe chara&teriitics, this worthy prelate is fo well known 
to tye Public, that nothing remains for us to add, on the prefent oc- 


cafion, but—As 1s the preache:, fucd is the diftourfe. 

One fhort paifage, however, ts fo well pointed, and the Caution it con- 
tainsis.fo feafonably delivered, that weareirrefitibly tempted ro felectit: 

‘ From the dilailer which we this day deplore, Kincs may learn 
the danger of governing contrary to Jaw, and even of tenaciouily 
contending for all the rights of their predeceffors, where the circum- 
Nances and opinions of a great nation demand from them unufua! con- 
ceflions ; and rHe PEOPLE, On the other hand, may learn the danger 
of fapporting any fet of men, or even cither houfe of Parliament, im 
their attempts to infringe the efablithed prerogative of the crown, leit 
m redrelliing the grievances incident to monarchy, they fabricate 
for themfelves the tenfold fetters of republican tyranny.’ 

‘© Hear, O ye Kincs! give ear, O ye”—peonle ! 





CORRESPONDENCE, 

*4* In confequence of the dec!aration we made in our anfwer to 
Aivaimcun *, of our readinefs to retract, in cafe we fhould receive ax- 
thentic information that we had been deceived concerning the author 
of Vox Oculis Jubje&a, we have received two letters from refpectable 
names, viz. the Rev. Mr. Palmer of Hackney, and the Rev. Mr. 





® Ses our laft Appendix, p. 6co, 
a Birch, 
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Birch, now boarding at Meffrs, Braidwood’s Academy ; both certify- 
jing, to our complete fatisfaction, that the Author is a man of une 

neftionable charafler, whole veracity may be entirely depended on. 
We fhould certainly have iaferted bere either of thofe letters, had we 
not alfo received one from the Author himfelf 7+, in which his mo- 
tives for publifhing the work in queition, are fully explained, aad 
fhewn to bave been not only unexceptionable, but wholly diffate- 
refted, and praife-worthy—on every principle of generofity, grati- 
tude, and benevolence. 

Not fatisficd with the bare jaftice of this voluntary acknowledge- 
ment, our own feelings call upon us to apologize to Mr, Green for 
a particular exprefiion into which our involuntary miitake led us, 
concerning his fituation as a parent, and to requeit him to be affured, 
that nothing buc our perfualion that the reflection would never offend 
a parental heart, could have fuggefted 1. 

Waile we thus make every reparation that can well be required of 
us, we are by no means apprehenfive of lofing the confidence of the 
Public, by refufing to be over-credulous. Arguments we fhall ever 
examine withont re{peét to perfons, and either adopt or reject them 
according to their internal evidence; but for facé?s we mult have 
vouchers. And whenever acolleétion cf fatts thall come into our 
hands, unauthenticated by any name, we fhall be apt to entertain 
fufpicions unfavourable to the author; for which, after all, he matt 
thank himfelf; but which, whenever they fhall be proved to have 
been ill-founded, we fhall be as ready to retract, as we have been upon 


this occafion. Py 





*.° We are obliged to Mr. Wife for his attempts to fet us right as 
to the meaning of a certain paflage in Juitin Martyr. We, however, 
ftill adhere to our own interpretation. The foliowing expreffion, to 
fay nothing of many others in the writings of this antient Father, de- 
cides, we think, in favour of the idea we have formed of his opinion. 
To es EbenfAtiov Ex Bais tw Mucéss Eqw eiusa wry o Oso, ABoaams, % 0 Osu 
Ioan, 2, 0 Qiog laxwBy x o Osos Tay walipwx c¥, onparhuoy Te x, arobaverlas 
EXEWIBS PLEVEN, Hy EAVES ave te XPIZTOY alow 8s i.e. ** What was {poken 
from the bufh to Mofes, viz. J am the God of Abraham, and the God of 
Yfaac, and the God of Facob, denoted, that although they were dead, 
yet that they ftill remained, and were the property of Curist Hime ; 
SELF.” pol. p.g4. The venerable Father had jult before faid that 
05 % Avyos or pwiclexos we T8 bis x) QOLOL vuragyise He {peaks of élepos Bece 
x, xvpiosy Whom he diflinguifhes from the Maker of the univerfe; and to 
whom the defignation ot the God of Abraham was appropriate. Vid. 
Dial. p. 249. &c. &c. 

We join very fincerely with our Correfpondent in the following ex- 
clamation: ‘* Pity it is that ——-— and writers that poflefs the con- 
Gdence of the Public, fhould be fo aftonifhingly unfkilful as they are, 
for men of reputation ; and fo fhamefully difingenuous in conveying 

ayy , ; 7. 
to the Public the fentiments of the ancients! B- a. 





#"@ Semel has our thanks. He is right in his verbal criticifms; but 
he muft not look for the fame accuracy in a periodical pamphlet, 





+ Francis Green, Efg; from Bofton in New England. 
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which may be expeéted in literary produGiions that are not birried 
through the prefs. Where there is fufficient leifure for corre@ion, and 
revifal, many overfights might be deemed unpardonable, which can. 
dour will excufe, in works even of critici/m, where they are fubje& to 
hafiy publication, in a limited time; and where, to add to the dif. 
advantage, the writers have feldom an opportunity of feeing the proof- 
fheets: Such is the fituation of a Monthly Review. 

+++ Dr. S. M. S. has our beft acknowledgments; We are always 
glad to receive his friendly notices of any flips of the pem or the prefs. 

4t4 We are very certain that our old friend, the ingenious Dr, 
B—k—out, never could have ferioufly thought his letter admiffible. 

ttt W. T.’s very acceptable letter on Air Balloons came to hand, 
juft as this theet was going to prefs. It will be noticed in our next, 


aes 





GENERAL INDEX, &c. 

In anfwer to the numerous hints and enquiries of our Correfpond- 
ents, concerning 2 Comprehenfive Index to the whole fet of MonTHLY 
Reviews, from the beginning of this work, in 1749, to the prefent 
year, we can aflure our Readers, that a gentleman is actually engaged 
in compiling a CompLtere CatatoGcue of the books and pam- 

hlets mentioned in our Journal; which, with very few exceptions, 
will include all the publications of this country, within the above 
riod, befide the Foreign Literature. 

This work will alfo contain a Genera InveEx to the remarkable 
pafages in the principal articles—Hiltorical, Poetical, Philofophical, 
&c, incloding all the late difcoveries in fcience, improvements in the 
Arts, Literary Anecdotes, &c. &c. 

It is propofed to publifh this work in O&tober or November next. 


eP The Catalogue part will give the fize and price of every book 
and pamphlet, with a reference to the volume and page of the Review, 
in which alfo its chara@er, and the publifber’s name, are to be found, 





ERRAT A. 
*.° The Reader is defired to correé&t the following Errata in our 
Article on Curtis's Flora Londinenfis in the laft month’s Review. 

Page 2, the eighth line from the bottom, for again begun, read, be- 
gun azain. 

—— 3, the eleventh line from the bottom, for ‘ additions made to 
it,’ read, additions made to the Linnean fyftem by the in- 
defatigable Sir Jofeph Banks, &c. 

——— 14, line the twelfth from the bottom, for ‘ by she Flora Da~ 
nica,’ read, by Oeder’s Flora Danica, &c. 


Auso, in the Ariicle of Capell’s Shakefpeare, 
Page 22, |. ult. for * Latin writers,’ r. later writers. 
—— 23, par. 2, for ‘ artifice,’ r. article. 
Errata in our laf Appennix, 


Page 547, I. 11, for ‘ refupinos,’ r. refupinus. 
wee — 1. 24, for letas, r. Setas. 

—— 535, 1. 29, for * ten to one,” r, one to ten. 
—— 580, J. 5, after merits, infert of, 














